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GROWING UP TO BE PRESIDENT 


N America, the land of opportunity, we boast that there are no limits to what the 
I ambitious individual may do. Any small boy, who has happily been born on our 
soil may, if he applies himself to his books and his good deeds, become President 
some day; and any small immigrant boy, although he be deprived of this final crown, 
may end an Andrew Carnegie. Since the law and various historical precedents prove 
that this is so, we do not argue the point; instead our educational system, our business 
propaganda, our advertising, are all carefully calculated to preserve it. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, the average citizen’s mathematical chances of achieving such conspicuous 
success are about as great as his chances of holding the first ticket in the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. But people who buy lottery tickets know that they are gambling, whereas people 
who regulate their lives according to success legends have unfortunately not been in- 
formed as to the odds. 
Our system of training artists, if it can be called a system, is based on the same 
_ fairy story. Every year our art schools turn out thousands of students, who have been 
taught to think that they can become great artists and who have been taught little else 
| of practical value. The great are limited in number in any group, and the opportunities 
for the great to exercise their powers are limited in any society. But the vast majority, 
having been educated to be great rather than to be useful, go hungry, resent their fate, 
and end by becoming embittered and neurotic. Now the neurotic and ill-adjusted are 
an incubus upon any civilization, but neurotic and ill-adjusted artists are potent instru- 
ments for disintegration. For the artist is an articulate and creative person; he has a 
| vast influence upon those around him; he invests with significance and meaning the 
world in which we live. If it is important that our education and vocational training in 
general be based upon reality rather than upon the philosophy of hitching one’s wagon 
_to a star, it is not only important but imperative for the spiritual health of society 
that our artists be equipped to play a constructive part in that society. 
_ Equipment for such a function must include not only a knowledge of the actual 
craft of painting or of sculpture, but also a fundamentally different attitude toward the 
practice of those crafts, an attitude which would make the artist a worker and a citizen 
rather than a prima donna. The much-lamented breach between artists and public is 
likely to remain just as long as the artists universally set their goals at the rewards of 
genius. The determination to be a genius or nothing has probably been responsible for 
more frustration, resulting in more hypocrisy, charlatanism, and plain bad work, than 
any other one thing; and that determination is consciously implanted in the minds of 
would-be artists under the guise of decent ambition. It is criminally unintelligent for 
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“educators” to refuse to face the fact that they are preparing thousands of people to be 
completely unhappy if they do not attain the eminence restricted to the few. 

Although there are extremely few large rewards available for the artist, few twenty- 
thousand-dollar mural projects, few five-thousand-dollar sales of easel pictures, there 
are thousands of small ones. There are thousands of people who will buy pictures for 
small prices; there are thousands of institutions, private and public, which will have 
their buildings decorated at low cost. Also, we still have clumsy furniture, uninspired 
fabrics, stupid houses. It is about time that we train our artists to understand twentieth- 
century needs, and to live harmoniously in a twentieth-century world. 

During the past few months over thirty-five hundred artists have had the experience 
of working for the Government at moderate wages. Did their inspiration fail when they 
were brought out of their romantic isolation? It did not. In almost every case the work 
of these men and women is of higher quality and possesses greater power and sincerity 
than that which they did when they were chasing the will-of-the-wisp of “success.” They 
have told the truth because the truth, and not genius, was expected of them. If all of 
our artists were able to approach their work with the same courage and honesty, we might 
have that heralded American renaissance. But courage and honesty are qualities that 
almost require a basis of security; the showmanship methods that our system forces upon 
artists are not likely to develop either. 

The American artists who responded so well to the Government’s challenge are 
now faced with a much more serious challenge. It is up to them to decide whether in 
the future they will gamble or work. If they work, it will be for the people, at the rates 
the people can afford. Their influence on the schools will help to produce future 
artists who are self-respecting craftsmen. And genius will take care of itself. 


HELEN DICKSON: SPRING PLOWING (PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT) 
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THOMAS COLE: AUTUMN SCENE—CONWAY PEAK 
THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


NLIKE our figure painting and portrai- 

| lis which were an offshoot from the 
art of England, our landscape painting 

at its beginnings had the advantages and dis- 
advantages of being home-made. It was also 
late in appearing. There was little preparation 
-for the sudden emergence of our first promi- 
nent landscapists, Asher B. Durand and 
- Thomas Cole. That gentle habit of sketching 
from nature which in England was an ordi- 
“nary accomplishment from 1750 on appar- 
ently never prevailed among our Colonial an- 
cestors. English landscape largely grew out of 
such sketching in water colors. American land- 
scape painting started with ambitious pictures 
in oils, and we did not produce landscape 
paintings in water colors of any consequence 
until Whistler’s maturity in the 1870’s and the 
slightly later aquarelles of Winslow Homer. 
It may be assumed that men of the studious 
bent of our pioneer landscapists Durand and 


Cole knew something, if only from prints, of 
such predecessors as Claude, Poussin, Gains- 
borough, Morland, and probably Turner, but, 
so far as their work shows, neither Durand nor 
Cole ever drew any practical inferences from 
such studies. 

In 1827, being thirty-one years old, Durand 
published a modest fascicule called The Amer- 
ican Landscape. It contained six line-engrav- 
ings by his own hand after landscapes by him- 
self, Thomas Cole, R. W. Weir, and William 
J. Bennett. Durand, being fully conscious of 
the pioneer audacity of his undertaking, called 
upon his friend William Cullen Bryant to 
write a prefatory note. The poet recalling how 
completely the landscape of Europe had been 
celebrated by the painter and engraver, in- 
sisted: 


Nature is not less liberal of the characteristics of 
beauty and sublimity in the new world than in the 
old. The perception of her charms is not less quick 
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THOMAS COLE: DREAM OF ARCADIA 
THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


and vivid among our countryinen, nor will we be- 
lieve that there is wanting either taste to appreciate 
the truth and effect with which her features are 
copied or willingness to reward those who execute 
the task with success. 


Alas! Like many another gallant and meri- 
torious pioneer publication, The American 
Landscape was a flat failure. No second series 
ever appeared. For a matter of ten years Du- 
rand must still stick to his burin and occa- 
sional portrait painting before setting up as a 
landscapist, while Cole will fulfil his brief and 
troubled career only through the aid of such 
loyal patrons and virtual supporters as Robert 
Gilmor and Luman Reed. In the early republic 
the way of the landscapist was distinctly harder 
than that of the transgressor. 

Bryant in speaking of “truth and effect” of 
landscape indicated sharply the distinction be- 
tween Durand and Cole; in fact, the polar 
attitudes of landscape art. Durand was to seek 
truth, in the sense of fidelity to average ap- 
pearance and observance of detail, while Cole 
was to study effect, in the sense of breadth of 
interpretation, grasp of the typical moods 
evoked by natural scenery—the reflective and 
mental image as contrasted with that actually 
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observed and analytically verified. Looking for- 
ward we may say that the fine flower of Du- 
rand’s attitude is Winslow Homer; that of 
Cole’s, the mature painting of Homer D. Mar- 
tin. 

Durand never became a great landscape 
painter. His preliminary studies are broadly 
seen, agreeable in tonality if lacking in positive 
richness of color, but in his big landscapes, 
amassing of detail has smalled and blunted 
the effect. With few exceptions, the inven- 
torial character too much dominates. Nothing 
really comes together. There are exceptions— 
the largeness and bleak nobility of Kaaterskill 
Clove, in the Century Club, which anticipates 
the better mood of the heroic school of Bier- 
stadt and Thomas Moran. But in the main, 
Durand always painted landscape in the mood 
of a dogged beginner. This was more or less 
inevitable. After a brief apprenticeship with 
the mediocre line-engraver Maverick, Durand 
had made himself a master of the most me- 
chanical of all the arts, had spent himself in 
transcribing in crossed lines indifferent paint- 
ings, had graced the American bank note with 
charming vignettes of a derivative and non-in- 


———— ee 
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ventive sort, had painted a few portraits of a 
formidable fidelity and character. And after 
twenty years’ labor with the engraver’s glass 
screwed into his eye, he set himself to master- 
ing the painting of landscapes, and practiced 
that art for nearly fifty unprogressive years. 
Virtually no painting that might have helped 
him hung on American walls. If he could have 
seen a Claude, a Wilson, a Constable, an early 
Turner! But he did not go to Europe until 
he was forty-four. Turner, Claude, Constable 
he felt tepidly, his admiration going to such 
great figure painters as Veronese and Rubens 
—which shows incidentally that his defect was 
less of taste than of fundamental temperament. 

In a series of letters on landscape painting 


THOMAS COLE: 
» VALLEY OF THE 
VAUCLUSE 


THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


contributed to The Crayon in 1855, Durand 
thus advised a beginner: 


You had better look at all objects more with ref- 
erence to light and dark than to color; but do not 
infer from this that I would depreciate the value of 
color; for it is of inestimable value. 


This is an engraver’s advice and it suggests 
the difficulties under which, in making color 
an afterthought, Durand himself labored. 

All the same his accomplishment was im- 
portant in his day, and even now has not 
wholly lost significance. He provided a timely 
sort of imagerie populaire, true portraits of 
well-loved landscapes seen precisely as the aver- 
age attentive person saw them at the time. He 
taught less attentive eyes the austere loveliness 


ASHER B. DURAND: SUMMER AFTERNOON 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


of our old beech forests, the edgy nobility of 
our Eastern mountains. He greatly enhanced 
our incipient love of our own scenery—the 
Catskills, Lake George, the White Mountains. 
His patriarchal authority, his long life, his 
presidency of the National Academy from 
1845 to 1861 were a rebuke to anything like 
haste and flimsiness. In particular, his exag- 
gerated literalism was a useful offset to the 
treacly facility of Dusseldorf, which might 
have ruined, as it did impair, our landscape 
school. Upon young painters his was a dis- 
ciplinary and wholesome, if also narrow, in- 
fluence. You feel it in such intermediate men 
as David Johnson, in the formative efforts of 
George Inness and Homer D. Martin, in 
Winslow Homer, and down to Edward Hop- 
per. It is the most authentic American tradi- 
tion in the fine arts—that of reflective natural- 
ism. 

So we must restrain the temptation to pity 
a landscape painter who, being an exact con- 
temporary of Corot, saw and painted as if 
Corot had never existed. Of our celebrated 
rugged individualism Asher B. Durand is in 
the field of art one of the sturdiest examples. 
Not a great painter, he did what the times 
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required and lived and died his own man. 

Versatile, volatile, a tender spirit, Thomas 
Cole seems at opposite poles from his friend 
Durand. Cole played the violin, early pub- 
lished a short story, constantly emitted poetry, 
wrote much descriptive prose of a telling sort, 
designed a state house (for Ohio), dallied 
with the notion of a color organ, constantly 
read the great books, for a self-educated man 
developed an extraordinary culture. 

Whereas his friend Durand’s concern had 
been for truth, Cole’s was for effect, for land- 
scape as an embodiment of mood. A com- 
pletely romantic spirit, this attitude was in- 
evitable, as was probably his later and not 
wholly fortunate habit of reinforcing the mood 
proper to all poetical reading of landscape ap- 
pearances with overt allegory. Whereas Du- 
rand contentedly painted the everyday aspects 
of our American scenery, the more ardent 
spirit that was Cole’s was to wreck itself in the 
search for the unusual and the picturesque. 

Born in 1801, in England, of modest par- 
entage, Thomas Cole found himself at eighteen 
in Ohio, then a pioneer state, with a living to 
get. Already he had designed blocks for print- 


ing calico. For a time he cut woodblocks for 
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advertising purposes, then went about as a face 
painter. There was a moment when he began 
reading law. All this in poverty, and mostly 
at Philadelphia, through such trial and error 


he discovered his vocation as a landscape 


| painter. 


At twenty-four he followed his family to 


_-New York and set up his studio in the garret 


of their house at Greenwich Street. He began 
to sell his landscapes. Three were bought by 
prominent artists: Dunlap, Durand, and 


Trumbull. Habitually vain and testy, Colonel 


Trumbull gave the modest young painter hand- 


some encouragement. At twenty-six Cole had 
painted some of his best White Mountain 
landscapes, and the same year he became a 
foundation member of the new National 
Academy of Design. 

Since Cole was not greatly to surpass his 
earlier works, we may do well to dwell on one 


of the best of them, “Conway Peak” (Cho- 


' corua), in the New York Historical Society. 


It is spaciously organized; the rugged grandeur 


_ of the blasted trees in the foreground echoes in 


crescendo the jagged profile of the forest 


peak. In the mood there is a precious blend 


of excitement and tranquillity. The serenity of 


the lake and sky tempers effectively the austere 
roughness of the terrestrial elements of the 
scene. Except the upturned prow of a birch- 
bark canoe, nothing suggests habitation. This 
love of wild nature was Cole’s specific contri- 
bution to American landscape painting. Bryant 
was to celebrate it in a famous memorial ad- 
dress twenty years later. No painter since Sal- 
vator Rosa, of whom Cole probably knew noth- 
ing, had earlier seen and felt in these terms. 
Nothing of this was in the placid Thomas 
Doughty; little of it was in Durand. The liter- 
ary forecast of this love of untamed America 
was definitely in James Fenimore Cooper, 
rather vaguely in Bryant, and episodically in 
Washington Irving. Cole was to bring it to 
visual fulfilment. 

As to the make of a picture like Conway 
Peak, it is adequate, energetic, rather than 
fine. The tone is an uneasy balance of browns, 
silver, and much blackened green. Young Cole 
by no means commanded that technical magic 
by which, without sacrifice of resemblance, the 
colors might be made to twinkle by contrast 
or by handling; much less could he weave a 
texture of harmonious and luminous tone 
across his canvas. Such slightly older contem- 
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poraries as Cotman, Constable, Turner, Corot, 
commanded this various magic in a high de- 
gree, but Cole either never saw their painting 
or saw it too late. All the same, “Conway 
Peak,” despite a somewhat home-made and 
unprofessional look, is a notable achievement. 
It is sparse, like Bryant’s poetry of the mo- 
ment, but it is also very effective and entirely 
authentic. That it has almost nothing of the 
rich decorative effect which our landscape was 
soon to assume is hardly a defect. The severity 
of the method is really of the spiritual essence 
even if it rests in part on poverty of technical 
resources. 

One might well leave Cole with the state- 
ment that there are fifty canvases of wild na- 
ture as fine as “Conway Peak,” for his ulti- 
mate lurch into allegory lies apart from our 
present interest. An artist who was by inclina- 
tion almost as much a poet and man of letters 
as a painter could not be expected to keep 
clear of the literary picture. Among these there 
are many of notable idyllic beauty, the first, 
the Garden of Eden, exhibited at the Acad- 
emy of 1828. By this time Cole had found his 


summer retreat and later permanent home at 


JOHN KENSETT: LANDSCAPE 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Catskill. Through the liberality of Robert Gil- 
mor, of Baltimore, Cole made the grand tour 
in 1829 and 1830. The English landscapists 
he viewed with disapproval: “The English 
have a mania for what they call generalizing, 
which is nothing more than the idle art of 
making a little study go a long way.” He 
copied a Wilson, admired Hogarth’s narra- 
tives, admitted Turner’s extraordinary gift, but 
thought him generally unnatural and exhibi- 
tionistic. Of the old masters, Claude and Gas- 
par Poussin most charmed him. Constable, 
from whom he had almost everything to learn, 
he either never saw or saw inadequately. In- 
deed Constable, despite his French acclaim, 
was then barely known in England. Cole’s ob- 
servations on the Italian galleries, as trans- 
mitted by his biographer, Dr. Noble, are just 
and fine, but cannot now occupy us. 

After his return, 1833, at Catskill, Cole 
worked out the themes for his first and most 
famous allegorical series, five pictures on “The 
Course of Empire.” They were commissioned 
by that admirable merchant Maecenas, Luman 
Reed, of New York, and through his bequest 
they may now be seen in the New York His- 
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torical Society. The first and second, repre- 
senting the Savage and the Pastoral states,, 
have everything that pastoral landscape should 
have, save richness of color and of handling. 
The fifth, representing by a single ivy-grown 
column the abandoned site of Empire, reveals 
Cole’s picturesque and effectively melodra- 


matic gift at its best. For the third and fourth 


canvases, depicting the prosperity and down- 
fall of Empire, at least admiration is due for 
the dense population of busy, revelling, fight- 
ing, fleeing men and women, though Cole had 
not the eye or the touch of an Old Brueghel 


or an Aldegraver to make his own puppets 


really live. 
- The year 1836 was Cole’s apogee. He com- 


pleted the “Course of Empire,” read James 


Fenimore Cooper’s enthusiastic praise of it, 
and married Maria Bartow. Marriage stim- 
ulated his productivity. “The Departure” and 
“The Return,” now in the Corcoran Gallery, 
are exceptionally rich in color and in han- 
dling. Cole, the young husband, has added 
something of sensuousness to his habitual ele- 
giac melancholy. Almost sumptuous is “An 
Arcadian Landscape,” in a private collection 


. at Indianapolis. The exuberance of the mood 


carries off well the superabundant detail. 


Merely as execution it is not so far below 
Cole’s exemplar, Gaspar Poussin, while in 
overtones it is blither, more genuine, more 
precious. 

Of about the same time is his best pano- 
ramic picture, the “Ox Bow” of the Connecti- 
cut River as seen from Mount Holyoke. Dingy 
in color, it has grandeur of feeling. After all 
Ruysdael, whom Cole greatly admired, is oc- 
casionally dingy. 

If Cole in his ten remaining years could 
have balanced between such idyllic inventions 
and his earlier poetized portraits of place, the 
foundation of imaginative American landscape 
would have been more firmly laid, but this 
was not in his temperament. The urge toward 
allegory increased, and as a result of a tardy 
experience of religion, that urge evoked pic- 
torially impossible visions. A second trip to 
Europe, in 1841 and 1842, only partially re- 
called him to what seems his true course. He 
wrote a fine page on the austerely gracious per- 
fection of Poussin. He sketched from a cave, 
during a rainfall, the Gorge of Vaucluse, and 
the resulting picture, executed at Rome, was 
to me one of the most impressive landscapes 
in the centenary exhibition of the National 
Academy. At Rome he made a replica of the 
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“Voyage of Life.” It was generally viewed with 
bewilderment and dubitation, but it won the 
heartfelt praise of the aged Thorwaldsen. 

Returning to Catskill, Cole found his fame 
and prosperity slipping. His allegories, widely 
circulated in excellent engravings, brought him 
popularity, but the knowing declined to take 
them seriously, and it was hard to sell pictures. 
All the more strenuously he gave himself to a 
great Christian allegory, the World and the 
Cross. It was to remain unfinished, for in the 
winter of 1848, what was then called “lung 
fever” made short work of his always frail and 
much overtaxed frame. In a noble commemo- 
rative address, his friend, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, maintained Cole’s distinction as the foun- 
der of American landscape painting. And if 
we mean landscape of poetized sort, that claim 
is never likely to be seriously disputed. 

Of the landscapists who mediate between 
Durand and Cole, on the one hand, and In- 
ness, Homer Martin, and Wyant, on the 
other, little need be said. Sanford Gifford, 
Cropsey, McEntee—these, a little unjustly, 
are merely shadows of names today. Perhaps 
the best of these transitional men was Worth- 
ington Whittredge, who after training at Dis- 
seldorf and in big landscape painting in the 


then new West, settled down to intimate wood 
interiors and brook vistas in which Durand’s 
minute accuracy was agreeably relaxed, while 
much of Cole’s pensiveness was continued. 
Whittredge’s distant view of a grove, peopled 
by the attendants at a camp meeting, is to me 
one of the most delightful outdoor pictures in 
America in the early ’seventies. 

Generally speaking, such valiant touristic 
landscapists as Albert Bierstadt and Frederic 
E. Church stand apart from the direct tradi- 
tion of the so-called Hudson River School, 
both in subject-matter and point of view. Their 
gigantic pictures have neither the homey nor 
yet the home-made look which lend to Du- 
rand’s and Cole’s works a tinge of amateurism. 
In their quite different ways both Bierstadt 
and Church are tremendously professional and 
not a little histrionic. One still senses the red 
plush curtains and the footlights which were 
the destined installation of most of their pic- 
tures. Church at least grazes our school, for 
he studied with Cole at Catskill, eventually, 
in great prosperity, built himself the oddest 
of American Alhambras, just across the Hud- 
son, with a superb view of the Catskills. Some 
of his less pretentious transcripts from this 
scenery are entirely in Cole’s vein, if colder 
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and more able, and these are perhaps, if not 
the most amazing, the finest pictures that 
Church did. 

The direct succession to our great landscape 
men who fulfilled themselves in the ’eighties 
is rather through John F. Kensett. A Connecti- 
cut man, trained only in bank-note engraving, 
he developed in oil painting a gift for crisp 
notation which remotely recalls British water- 
color painting at its best. Everything in a Ken- 


~ sett depends upon the edges and the spotting 


of the larger color areas. He saw color more 
fully than any of his older American con- 
temporaries and was more resourceful than 


they in finding its equivalent in paint. He 


knew the value of a subtly varied enamel. His 
canvases still have, on rather superficial terms 


to be sure, a decorative unity which Durand, 


save in his preliminary sketches, never attained, 
and Cole attained fumblingly. So while a Ken- 
sett is never very searching or profound, it is 
skilful, one might say witty, and singularly 
faithful to local appearance. No longshore 


yachtsman today would fail to distinguish 
Kensett’s Newport marines from those he did 
at Manchester, while before one of Kensett’s 
mountain scenes any member of the Appala- 
chian Club would know immediately whether 
he was looking at the Catskills, the Green or 
the White Mountains. 

In 1840, Kensett traveled in Europe with 
Durand, and doubtless Durand’s diligence and 
seriousness did something to chasten in his 
young companion what might have degener- 
ated into a thoughtless facility. It should be 
recalled that Durand lived on into the ’seven- 
ties in undiminished authority, a native bul- 
wark against what was regarded as the irre- 
sponsible generalizations, to use Cole’s word, 
of the new French school. 

A friendly, generous, and upright man, Ken- 
sett throve mightily on his personal and artistic 
merits. Merchants and brokers enriched by the 
Civil War bought his agreeably neat canvases 
by the dozen. The sale of what he left in his 
studio fetched well above one thousand dol- 
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lars—an unheard-of success. With Kensett we 
have passed the time when the American land- 
scapist grasped at more than he could hold. 
Kensett achieved everything he set out to do; 
stuck to his job; did not, like Cole, write poems 
in many cantos; still retains an honorable posi- 
tion as an excellent minor artist. His cultural 
service in making a real market for landscape 
painting in America can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

Homer D. Martin is usually credited with 
the invention of the phrase “The Hudson 
River School.” How much of depreciation he 
intended by it we do not know. At least the 
phrase clearly marked the distinction between 
our homemade landscape painting, and that 
which was seeking enrichment from France. 
Martin himself owed much technically to Ken- 
sett and something to the elegiac tradition of 
Cole which he was to develop admirably under 
French influence. 

George Inness early painted several big al- 
legorical and religious pictures in Cole’s vein, 
but disciplined his art through humble and 


strenuous research of detail in Durand’s spirit. 


Such a picture as “On the Juniata” seems the 
fulfilment of all that Durand had sought. It 
is gracefully accurate, minute without small- 
ness, the light moves about in it, and one feels 
a flight of birds might pass through. Inness’s 
work of the ’sixties—‘“Peace and Plenty,” the 
Delaware Valley pictures—may be regarded 
as Cole’s translated into color. In his later and 
most characteristic work Cole’s practice and 
point of view are left behind, but something 
of Cole’s febrile ardor persists if in a tar 
more ethereal manifestation. 

So when we use the term “The Hudson 
River School” we should divest it of any jocu- 
larity that attended its invention. It should 
evoke respect and gratitude. Amid sore difh- 
culties, these pioneers worthily made our land- 
scape classic to ourselves. In the future our 
really native spirits in landscape painting will 
study at least the intentions of Cole and Du- 
rand quite as much as they will study the prac- 
tice of Paris. I do not think that Rockwell 
Kent would object to being thought in the tra- 
dition of Cole; nor Charles Burchfield and 
Edward Hopper in the tradition of Durand. 
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WANTED: AN AMERICAN BAUHAUS 


By E. M. BENSON 


Architectural Plans, by Frederick ]. Kiesler 


HAT becomes of the two hundred 
\X/ thousand or more students who are 
turned loose each year by the arts and 
crafts schools of America? How well are they 
trained for the jobs which so few of them are 
destined to fill? What happens to the multi- 
tudes who fall by the wayside? And the hordes 
of pathetic Cézannes and Picassos, doomed to 
a lingering defeat? Where are we to put the 
blame for their failure to make a favorable 
adjustment with society? How are we to bring 
some measure of order into their planless 
lives? 

Our arts and crafts schools, even the best 
of them, have failed because they lack the 
social vision which the proper fulfillment of 
their work requires. To provide technical train- 
ing in some special phase of art or industrial 
design is only a very small part of the stu- 
dent’s total preparation for the world he ex- 
pects to enter. Yet this is all the average school 
supplies. And even this is faulty. Entrenched 
in an archaic system of art instruction that is 
unalterably blind to the changing requirements 
of industry and the new modes of living result- 
ing therefrom, is it any wonder that so many 

- students find themselves hopelessly combating 
the fire-spitting dragons of reality with rusty 
flintlocks? 

If our doctors and lawyers, our structural 
engineers and technicians, were sent into the 

-market-place with the inadequate background 
which is provided our budding artists and in- 
dustrial designers, we would soon rise up in 
revolt. How can we bring home to the Ameri- 
~can people that the architect who made no pro- 
vision for sunlight and cross-ventilation in our 
homes, the furniture designer whose products 
are neither serviceable nor beautiful, are doing 
as much to injure our well-being as the doctor 
who prescribes the wrong medicine? It should 
seem obvious that the persons who design the 
furniture we use, the automobiles we drive, the 
paintings and sculpture that are purchased for 
our homes, our museums and public buildings. 
play a vital and necessary réle in our personal 


and communal lives. 

That this is not generally recognized and 
understood is in no way the fault of the peo- 
ple, but rather of the arts and crafts schools. 
Compare the haphazard training which the 
average art student receives with that of the 
average medical student, and you will soon see 
why this is so. The medical student is grounded 
in every phase of medicine before he is per- 
mitted to specialize. The art student is per- 
mitted to specialize before he has any ground- 
ing. This is further complicated by the fact 
that no basic educational or cultural back- 
ground is required of most matriculating art 
students. Uneven as this human material may 
be, some small effort might be made to knock 
it into presentable shape. But this is seldom 
attempted. And, as a result, no creditable 
standards of artistry or craftsmanship are de- 
veloped. 

What makes matters considerably worse is 
that the arts and crafts schools, instead of 
pooling their problems and attempting to cor- 
rect their methodology so that they see eye 
to eye with one another, function as isolated 
units, completely ignoring the unsolved major 
issues which thwart their progress. Under these 
circumstances what can we expect from the 
arts and crafts schools in the way of pioneer- 
ing vision, of original contributions? What can 
they do but continue to grind out their yearly 
quota of students, falsely encouraged to make 
a profession of art, and artisans who will only 
add to the already insupportable amount of 
man-made ugliness? 

The industrialists, being fully aware of this, 
have in many cases set up their own research 
laboratories of design. But the advances they 
have made are the result of competition and 
are seldom voluntary. They are primarily in- 
terested in increased sales, not the enjoyment 
which a serviceable and beautifully designed 
object can give us. The pseudo-scientific “air- 
flow” automobile is the result of competition 
in progressive stylization. But have you ever 
asked yourself why the typewriter manufac- 
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turers have never attempted to simplify the 
typewriter keyboard? It can be done. Special- 
ists have proved it. Then why hasn’t it been 
done? Here is a typical case of no-competition 
and no-progress walking hand in hand. 

This is equally true in the realm of indus- 
trial design. Everything we use from the beds 
we sleep in to our dangerously slippery bath- 
tubs can be sensibly restyled. This is the enor- 
mous job in which industry is not prepared to 
take the initiative. How often have we heard 
that profits are made by giving the people 
what they want, not what they need. The peo- 
ple can also be made to want what they need. 
But not so long as the education of public 
taste remains the exclusive privilege of the in- 
dustrialist. A healthier and more liberal con- 
trol might be exercised by an Institute of Art 
and Industrial Design, where fruitful research 
can be carried on independent of profit; a 
laboratory which would be for art and indus- 
trial design what the Rockefeller Institute is 
for medical research. 

The nucleus of this Institute would be a 
model training school for student-artists and 
student-artisans, and for advanced workers in 
special fields. It would become a living and 
constant point of contact between art and in- 
dustry and a central clearing-house for all the 
arts and crafts schools in the country. Here 
architects would work out their problems side 
by side with sociologists, technical engineers, 
painters, sculptors, designers of furniture, 
metal workers, weavers—all housed under one 
roof, so that the student would be able to see 
the spokes in relation to the wheel and him- 
self in a true relationship to his work. The 
Institute, by its works, will naturally tend to 
set up certain standards of taste in industrial 
design which will, in turn, become a growing 
reference library for the manufacturer and, 
through him, will be relayed to the people. For 
since the manufacturer must get his cue from 
somewhere, it is far better that he take it from 
fresh creative design than, as has been his cus- 
tom, from the thumbed archives of the past or, 
what is almost as bad, the tawdry Grand Rap- 
ids modernism of the present. 

Although I would never suggest that the 
proposed Institute be modeled after its Ger- 
man prototype, the Dessau Bauhaus Academy 
—the first large-scale European school to re- 
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late art to industry—and least of all! after the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, a new-world clois- 
ter for meditation in the arts and crafts; I do 
believe that both these schools have something 
to teach us. We can benefit by what the Bau- 
haus has done without the need of literally 
duplicating its experience. For in a sense much 
of the fruit of its labors has come down to us 
in ‘modified form through devious channels 
and has long since been absorbed into our 
creative alphabet. 

The Bauhaus made one fundamental, far- 
sighted contribution and this is clearly and 
forcibly set forth by its most passionate ex- 
pounder, Moholy-Nagy, in his book The New 
Vision. He writes: “Only if it is clear to man 
that within the community of the productive 
unit he has to crystallize his place in the com- 
munity of mankind, and within this, his own 
life, will he come closer to the true under- 
standing of the meaning of technical progress. 
For not the form, not the amazing technical 
process of production, should engage our real 
interest, but the sound planning of man’s life. 
... The solution lies accordingly not in work- 
ing against technical advance, but—if correctly 
understood from the social standpoint—in ex- 
ploiting it. Through technique man can be 
freed, if he finally realizes for what purpose.” 

Compare these relevantly concrete state- 
ments with the flaccid shibboleths contained 
in any one of the many brochures published 
by the Cranbrook Foundation for the purpose 
of explaining the function and purpose of its 
Academy of Art, and you will be better able 
to understand why the Bauhaus was a success 
—that is, until the Nazis dissolved it—and 
why the Cranbrook model will never be any- 
thing but a failure. Here are several typical 
specimen passages torn from their context and 
dated November, 1933: “Creation is culturally 
constructive, whereas imitation is destructive.” 
“Art cannot be taught; it must be learned. . . . 
To this end the mind must have the oppor- 
tunity to dwell in an Art-atmosphere (my 
italics), where Art is created and not taught.” 
“For creative vitality is a sign of youthful- 
ness.” Is it any wonder that most of Cran- 
brook’s workshops have shut down? This per- 
haps is where Art with a capital A leads us. 
A luxury product that sucks us back into the 
same vicious whirlpool trom which we were 
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able only after years of hard thinking to free 
ourselves. The Cranbrook Academy can cer- 
tainly teach us what to avoid, if nothing else. 

What we need are not more second-rate hot- 
house easel painters—we have many more than 
we know what to do with at present—but many 
more crackerjack industrial designers. And the 
only way we will get them is to train them. 
That will be one of the major functions of the 
proposed Institute. And it can’t be done in a 
month or a year. Two and three years for some 
trades and four for others would be a closer 
estimate. All entrants, however, whether they 
want to be painters, sculptors, fresco muralists, 
scenic decorators, printers, ceramicists, photog- 
raphers, architects, advertising or industrial de- 
signers, would do well to spend the first year 
receiving a sound training in the theory and 
practice of the materials used in the structure 
of all the arts and crafts. This may seem like 
a waste of time to the correspondence-school- 
minded students who enter—but it has proved 
itself to be the only sound preparation for 
creative work of any kind, and the only means 
of supplying a common denominator to the 
disparate backgrounds of the individual stu- 
dents. 

From this point they can branch off into 
any of the following fields, or perhaps a com- 
bination of several: 

1. Architecture: seminar for post-graduate 
students 

2. Industrial Design: (a) technique, (b) 
history 

3. Sculpture: (a) free, (b) architectural 

4. Painting: (a) easel, (b) mural, (c) tech- 
niques and media 

5. Theatrical Décor and Costumes 

6. Ceramic, Metal and Glass work 

7. Handwoven and Machine-made Textiles 

8. Photography and the Film: their tech- 
nique, chemistry and metaphysics 

9. Printing 

The policy of the department for Industrial 
Design should, for example, be determined by 
an executive board consisting of a sociologist, 
an architect, a manufacturer, and one or two 
members of the teaching staff. The instructors 
as a group will serve as a field advisory coun- 
cil to industry and strenuous effort should be 
made to find employment for every graduate 
student, something which most schools are not 
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able to do because they have no direct contact 
with industry—at least not one based on so 
complete an understanding of each other’s 
problems. What then, in the name of justice 
to the students who pay their hard-earned dol- 
lars, can the average arts and crafts school do 
for them? The truth is that it can do very lit- 
tle, and is generally frank enough to admit it. 
The Cooper Union Art School is one of the 
few that is making a wholehearted effort to 
answer the problem realistically. But it is not 
easy to pump new life into a school that was 
originally founded, to quote from Peter Coop- 
et’s trust deed, “to maintain a school for the 
instruction of respectable females in the Art 
of Design.” It is precisely this kind of en- 
feebled Victorianism which must be uprooted 
if the new seeds that we sow are ever to blos- 
som and bear fruit. 

The best way to do this is not, putting the 
same metaphor back in harness, to patch up 
our old flower gardens, sadly overrun with 
weeds, but to dig a new one that is fresh and 
clean and that embodies the very essence and 
spirit of what a modern arts and crafts school 
should be. Frederick Kiesler’s plans for the 
proposed Institute of Art and Industrial De- 
sign meet these requirements excellently. It is 
functional down to the square inch; it is good 
to look at; and its appearance suggests the 
purpose it is intended to serve. It is designed 
for the average city plot of fifty by one hun- 
dred feet, and its partially windowless facade 
of interlocked and insulated monel metal of- 
fers a reasonable as well as an economic solu- 
tion against noise, dust, and a sun which ex- 
perience tells us is not likely to be of much 
service below the tenth floor of a building 
erected, for instance, in the narrow streets of 
lower New York. 

The building is divided into three sections. 
Provision is made in the basement for a res- 
taurant, printing room, storage quarters, aif 
conditioning and heating equipment. Flanking 
the semi-outdoor sculpture court in the en- 
trance driveway are two rows of glass-enclosed 
exhibition galleries which are designed to way- 
lay the passer-by. The second and third floors 
accommodate a large exhibition hall, small and 
large auditoriums convertible into lecture halls 
or fully equipped theatres. The fourth to the 
tenth floors of the middle section are designed 
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to house day and evening classes, a museum 
of raw materials, a museum of finished ma- 
terials, and a library. The set-back top section 
provides workshops for the students, studios 
‘for the instructors, seminar rooms, offices, a 
gymnasium and a roof garden. This section, 
being schemed for natural day lighting, would 
be light-conditioned through the use of proper 
glass to diffuse the light equally. Mr. Kiesler’s 
~original plans called for stamped steel wall- F 
framing sheet glass. This was changed in his 


= 
- recent montage design to steel-frame construc- ia 


tion, for reasons of economy. The whole build- Zz ro 

“ing is designed to be fireproof and soundproof, a | 
and the estimated cost of construction should 
run somewhere between five hundred thousand 
and seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
This includes complete wiring, light, stage, and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

Certainly an Institute which is planned to 
fill so necessary a place in our nation’s artistic m 
and industrial life should not go begging for 
the kind of sponsorship with the vision to con- 
vert a blueprint into a living procreative reality. Wet ta 
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WHISTLER—THE MAN 


By EDMUND H. WUERPEL 
[The first installment of Mr.Wuerpel’s reminiscences was published in the May issue—Ep1tor} 


tT the time I first met Mr. Whistler, I lived 
on the sixth floor of one of those tail 
apartment houses, 168 bis rue de Vau- 
girard. Six flights of steep, mercilessly polished 
steps. I was busily engaged with some work 
with scissors, paste, and pen for some home 
papers and thankful to have this work to do. 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker had procured the 
job for me. I used to do it late in the after- 
noon when the studio light was gone, and 
often half the night as well. Few people cared 
to come up this dreary way and I seldom had 
callers. 

Yet one day, perhaps two weeks after the 
incident of the copy of the portrait which 
I have related, I was summoned to my little 
hall door, and there stood Mr. Whistler, pant- 
ing and red in the face, but smiling as usual. 
“So here is where you live, my dear fellow— 
with the gods on Olympus. Won’t you let me 
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come in?” I was so utterly dumbfounded that 
I had hardly opened the door to admit him. 
He came in, saw instantly that he had inter- 
rupted me at some work and at once became 
interested. Not in mere idle curiosity, but with 
evident desire to know. He asked me whether 
I preferred to do this to painting pot-boilers. 
I replied that I could not possibly paint pot- 
boilers that any one would buy. “Why, you 
might copy pictures and sell them,” he said. 
But I explained that I copied pictures for my- 
self and not for sale—that I preferred to earn 
my living in a dignified way, and that I had 
no desire to assist in overstocking the market 
with the atrocious products of untrained 
brushes; that as long as it did not interfere 
with my work during the day I was perfectly 
willing to be correspondent for fashion papers. 
After we had known .each other intimately 
he used to tease me about my fashion plates 
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but never in a manner to hurt my feelings. 

This was the first of many, many visits I 
had from the dear little man. I once spoke to 
him of the absurdity of his climbing all those 
stairs to come to see me. That I felt there 
could be no possible obligation on his part to 
return my visits to him. To all of this he re- 
plied, “Don’t you care to have me come? Am 
I in your way? If not—let us not talk of it 
again, for I like to come if you will let me.” 
A man well along in years, firmly established 
in the ranks of the famous, he had no reason 
for coming to see a poor, unknown art student 
unless it was a desire to help him. He always 
asked to see my last studies and criticized them, 
justly and severely, taking the greatest pains 
neither to wound my feelings nor to discour- 
age me, and always delighting to find some 
trivial bit which he could uncompromisingly 
praise. From criticism he would wander into 
comparisons and from that to reminiscences. 
I wish that I could remember all of the things 
told in that little room in the rue de Vaugirard. 
He told me of his mother, and then it was 
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that I recalled how familiar his face had seemed 
when first I saw him in the Luxembourg. He 
was, indeed, very much like her. He told me 
of his early days at West Point and of his final 
expulsion. He related his first experiences as 
an art student and of his studying a week in 
Glaire’s studio. He told me of his one and 
only copy in the Louvre when, thinking to im- 
prove the picture he was copying, a commission 
by the way, he added figures to suit himself, 
much to the amazement of his client and of 
visitors to the gallery. He told me of his early 
friendship with a young Frenchman and of 
their pilgrimage with a traveling show as light- 
ning-sketch artists. He told me of his relations 
with Ruskin, Swinburne, Du Maurier and 
many things you have read of and of which 
you have heard only the viewpoint of the critic. 
And as the darkness came he would go away 
leaving behind him the impression of a man 
who had fought his fight and was still continu- 
ing the battle. Sometimes he lingered until it 
was time for me to prepare dinner. | had a little 
kitchen which housed a gas range on which I 


used to concoct all sorts of unknown delicacies. 
I well remember with what amazement Mr. 
Whistler used to hang around me and see me 
cook. He was an expert in the manner of en- 
joying food but had very little idea of the 
complex problems involved in bread-puddings 
and Irish stews. He would ask innumerable 
questions—how I knew this and how I remem- 
bered that; did I not burn myself, and a hun- 
dred other things. And when it was all done 
he would sit by me at my little table, but never 
could I get him to taste even the tiniest morsel 
of food I had prepared. He would often wait 
patiently until I had washed and wiped my 
dishes, once even offering to help, and then it 
was not uncommon for him to say, “Now, old 
man, let us go and get something to eat!” 
He would come two or three times a week, 
but oftener only once. At times he appeared 
tired and discouraged and would ask me to go 
out with him. If I had work that could not be 
postponed he would go into my little bedroom 
and ask me to call him when I was ready to 
go out. He would lie down on my not too 
comfortable bed and almost invariably fall 
asleep long before I was ready to leave my 
work. He respected my independence and I 
am sure that his patience with my pride must 
often have been sorely tried yet he never 
showed evidence of this. He had at various 
times suggested that I do other things as a 
means of existence and as they invariably in- 


- volved his asking a favor of some one high in 


authority, I always refused the assistance. 
This forbearance and sympathy he showed 
again and again, not only toward me but to- 
ward many others who knew him. We would 


- walk out after my work was done, and as the 


whim would seize him, he would go in the 


- direction of the galleries or as often as not he 
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would take a cab and ask to be driven to the 
nearest féte. We would wander about seeing 
everything and going even into the Punch and 
Judy shows, where Mr. Whistler became as 
interested a child as any who was there. His 
discouragement would disappear, the soreness 


would leave his heart, and he would become 
once more the jolly, good comrade whom I 


loved. He was not consistent in his amuse- 
ments. At one time nothing but Coquelin and 
Bernhardt; at others the very humblest farceur 
in the tented arena. He loved music of a cer- 


tain kind, but this was temperamental and one 
could not always tell what he would enjoy or 
what condemn. 

He was at times very much wrought up and 
would then be restless and it was not an easy 
matter to entertain him. At such times he 
would quite frequently lose himself on the 
boulevards and in cafés of the city, remaining 
away from home for hours and causing much 
uneasiness there. At other times he was to be 
found at home and in the most comfortable 
enjoyment of his surroundings. Neither he nor 
his family knew what punctuality meant. I 
remember how distressed I was the first even- 
ing I went to dine at the Whistlers’. I had 
been asked to come at seven-thirty, and natu- 
rally I arrived on time. The maid showed me 
into the familiar sitting room and I found it 
unoccupied. Thinking that my watch might 
be wrong I looked at the clock which confirmed 
the correctness of my time-piece. I made the 
best of it and sat down by the open fire to 
await the arrival of mine hosts. I waited a 
quarter of an hour and there was no sign of a 
living creature in the house. I began to have a 
panicky fear lest I had made a mistake in the 
day and the hour. Another quarter of an hour 
went by and still no one came. Added to the 
distress and uncertainty of the situation came 
the demonstrative pangs of hunger. I usually 
dined at six-thirty, so as to have the long 
evening hours for my work, and here it was 
eight o’clock and no sign of a dinner. To be 
sure I heard the suspicious rattling of dishes 
in some distant part of the house and wondered 
whether by any chance the family was already 
at dinner and had forgotten me, or not expect- 
ing me had left me to wait until they were 
through with their repast. Either situation was 
intolerable and I essayed several times to get 
up and steal away. I knew later that this would 
have been considered a great joke, as I was 
informed that such a thing had actually hap- 
pened. Fortunately, just as I was becoming 
positively desperate, this time absolutely cer- 
tain that I had made a mistake somewhere 
along the line, the door opened and in came 
Mrs. Whistler. Greeting me in the most cordial 
manner possible, she asked me if I had seen 
Jimmy, and upon learning that I had not she 
departed in search of him. He came in later 
with the expression, “I had no idea what time 
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it was.” And that was the key-note of all their 
doings—they had no idea of time. They were 
just as apt to have breakfast at nine o'clock as 
at ten-thirty, and one could never count abso- 
lutely upon an appointment. They made an 
engagement with me once to see some of my 
pictures and I waited all afternoon for them 
and early the next morning received a carte- 
telegramme saying, “Awfully sorry, were de- 
tained until we forgot the time.” 

But one grew to take such things as a matter 
of course and I used to come a full hour after 
the time appointed for dinner or lunch or even 
breakfast, with the full assurance that I would 
either find them just ready, or if by any chance 
they were at the table, I would be welcomed 
just as cordially as though I had been on time. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Whistler and Mrs. 
Whistler’s sister, Miss Philip—now Mrs. Wib- 
ley—to compose the household, but they fre- 
quently had guests from all parts of the world, 
so that the group was much larger at times. 
But the occasions that linger most lovingly in 
my mind are those weeks and months when 
they were entirely alone and when they insisted 
on my making a sort of home with them. I 
was taken in in the most charming manner and 
was always made to feel that I was conferring 
a pleasure upon them by being there. 

I must say a few words about Mrs. Whistler, 
for the man and his wife are firmly linked to- 
gether in my mind. She was a woman of very 
matronly appearance and action, considerably 
younger than Mr. Whistler, and yet so full of 
sympathy and understanding for his erratic 
genius that no mood of his was ever misunder- 
stood by her. They used to pay no attention 
to my presence, and would discuss the most 
intimate affairs—‘“for friend Wuerpel is one 
of us.” So that I learned to love and respect 
her and to understand Mr. Whistler’s great 
dependence upon her. When after a long and 
strenuous day’s work he came home tired and 
discouraged she would have all sorts of small 
troubles of her own to relate in order to make 
him forget his. Usually she succeeded admir- 
ably. It was either the cook, who was a great 
tyrant as well as a great treasure and was called 
the Empress—her name was Eugénie—or it 
was the canaries or the roses that worried her. 
“Jimmy, I want you to come out and see what 
is the matter with the rose-bush—it looks 
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droopy.” “But Trixie,” he would protest, “I 
am so tired.” “Yes, I know, but the bush may 
die if you don’t look at it at once and tell me 
what to do,” and child-like he would follow her 
into the garden and they would walk back and 
forth, arm in arm, until his mood was changed, 
and Miss Philip would say to me, “He will be 
all right in the morning.” Mrs. Whistler 
humored him as she would a child, and man- 
aged him so skillfully that he never suspected 
it. Sometimes she scolded him either for his 
lack of consideration or for his forgetfulness or 
some other trivial fault—but this was only 
when he was in a perfectly good humor. When 
things had gone wrong she would divine it 
from the look on his face and quickly decide 
upon some plan of action that was to drive 
the clouds away. He was her chief thought, 
and although she was a most considerate host- 
ess she never forgot Jimmy. 

Every Sunday afternoon there was tea in 
the garden, and it was merely necessary to 
know a friend who knew an acquaintance of 
Mr. Whistler’s to gain admission. Mr. Whist- 
ler was geniality itself when all was well. He 
would make himself the center of observation 
by his droll humor and his quaint ways. To 
those who came he was generally friendly, but 
he easily discovered those who came from 
curiosity only, and quickly rid himself of their 
company. He could be as cold and impene- 
trable as steel and no amount of blandishment 
or flattery could pierce this armor of defense, 
once he had assumed it. Often I have seen 
Mrs. Whistler’s eye roam about anxiously 
when surrounded by a throng of guests and I 
learned to know what it meant, “Where is 
Jimmy, and what is he doing?” and I learned 
to answer that look with another, which said, 
“T will find him.” Sometimes he would be in 
a remote corner of the garden in earnest dis- 
cussion with some one, or he would be in the 
reception room showing some one a late proof 
of a drawing or etching. But often I could not 
find him until Miss Philip disclosed the secret 
of a little butler’s room, never used except as 
a sort of catch-all. I would go there as a last 
resource, without knocking, and there I would 
find the little man, smoking or reading or 
dreaming. “I got out—it was too much for 
me.” I would talk awhile and gradually im- 
press upon him Mrs. Whistler’s anxiety. Some- 
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times he would go out, and at other times he 
would say, “Go tell Trixie that I’m all right, 
that’s a good fellow.” And after the guests 
were gone he would take his scolding in the 
meekest manner possible. 

Here I met Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. How- 
ells, Puvis de Chavannes, President Carnot, 
Lord and Lady Woolsley and a great many 
others, and every one of those who were sin- 
cerely anxious to meet and know Mr. Whistler, 
came away with the greatest respect and highest 
opinion of the man whom the world at large 
did not know at all. In this secluded garden, 
‘where the sounds of the busy, noisy, narrow, 
winding street came to one as faint echoes of 
another world, this little man was neither the 
great artist nor the famous puppet known to 
the press, and nowhere was he more human, 
gentle, and lovable than here. 

_ Back of the garden was a convent or mon- 
astery of Capuchine friars. Every morning, 
noon, and night these men would gather in 
their garden and chant a hymn of praise. Mr. 
Whistler would steal away at the first tinkling 


of a sweet-toned bell, and find in the gathering 
twilight an old stone bench half hidden behind 
a mass of lilac bushes. The murmur of many 
voices would gradually swell to a confusion of 
noises as the brothers came hurrying to the 
call. Not the slightest sound was audible from 
their bare or sandaled feet. Then an interval 
of silence, broken suddenly, spontaneously, by 
a strong chorus of men’s voices such as one is 
rarely given the privilege of hearing. It swells 
and grows ever grander and more solemn, and 
then dies softly away. One sweet voice lingers 
gently, yet more gently until it too fades into 
the dying day—and all is still. This was Whist- 
ler’s music. Did those good men know of the 
silent listener in the old garden? Did they 
know of the intense pleasure and relief they 
afforded a much harried soul? “Listen!” he 
would murmur in a thrilling whisper, and he 
grasped my arm in a nervous, trembling clasp 
which tightened almost painfully before the 
hymn was over. Then a deep, heart-felt sigh 
and we would walk up and down, up and down, 
until Mrs. Whistler’s gentle, “Jimmy, are you 
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coming?” would summon us to tea. Tea was 
always a great function. Full dress and candles! 
Mr. Whistler was as fastidious as a dandy in 
his dress, and whether abroad or at home de- 
manded the same of his associates. He was 
never so brilliant as when at table, and it was 
a matter of course that he should lead the con- 
versation, for who could do it better than he? 
He had no end of stories and small talk for 
every occasion, for he did not believe in any- 
thing more ponderous during meals. He used 
to amuse Mrs. Whistler by telling her won- 
drous stories of America and the Americans, 
and I was always called upon to corroborate 
his accounts. Indeed he was fond of the im- 
probable, reading and listening with intense 
interest to all accounts of adventure and travel. 
He used to question me most closely about my 
boyhood days in Old Mexico, and if I could 
add to my narrative a touch of native super- 
stition and folklore I became assured of his 
grateful attention. 

We would have music occasionally. That is, 
Mrs. Whistler would sing and play for me, 
for we had a common taste in such things. 
Mr. Whistler would sit in a sort of lounging 
chair peacefully dozing until he thought we 
had enough Grieg, Schumann, or Chopin and 
would call out in his sleepy voice, “Haven’t 
you good people had your fill of doleful 
dumps? Let us have a funeral march, Trixie, 
to liven us up a bit.” Often he would get a 
‘soft Scotch shawl from a closet, stretch out on 
the lounge, spread the cover over his slender 
form—and fall asleep. Sometimes he would 
propose whist, and as he was a very good player 
and I a very poor one, he would take me as 
‘partner and try to teach me. Although im- 
patient in many things he was never unreason- 
-able, and would assure me that in time I might 
learn to play. But I never did, and I had to 
“make up for my stupidity by reading aloud. 
We read A Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court one winter, and I have rarely seen 
any one show such boyish enjoyment as did 
Mr. Whistler over this book. 
- Frequently I was asked to accompany Mr. 
Whistler to some great painter’s studio, and 
it warmed my heart to see with what respect 
and esteem Mr. Whistler was invariably re- 
ceived. This respect was universal and the little 
man, justly, took great pride in it. He did not 


care to attract attention, as people have accused 
him of doing, and upon my remarking one day 
that certain peculiarities of dress and manner 
could not help but draw unfavorable notice, 
he replied that he wished to exercise the same 
liberty in dress and manner that any one en- 
joyed and that if he chose to wear a peculiar 
type of hat or coat or gloves that was his affair, 
and that he dressed and acted as it seemed to 
him every man should be at liberty to dress 
and act. He insisted upon wearing a monocle 
because only his left eye was affected and it 
was easier to use a single lens than to adjust 
spectacles. As he was very absent-minded he 
would often misplace the monocle. For this 
reason he always carried four or five in his 
waistcoat pocket. The critics tell us that Mr. 
Whistler, during the course of a conversation, 
would let these drop at his feet until a small 
hill of them had grown, whereupon he would 
stalk off, abandoning the spoils to the enemy. 
It was easy for me to see how these stories 
originated. In fact everything that has been 
said or written may have originated in some 
actual fact. The white lock, for instance, which 
was supposed to be the only lock of undyed 
hair on his head, and which he is said to have 
tied with a blue ribbon, was merely a freak of 
nature. He did have this white lock and it 
amused him to have it in evidence. It was 
perhaps a childish vanity but it was neither 
offensive nor reprehensible. 

So much has been written and said of Mr. 
Whistler’s eccentricity that it is almost absurd 
to refer to it, and in writing these souvenirs 
I had made up my mind to ignore the whole 
matter; but I am sure that an explanation is 
due the man. When I first knew Mr. Whistler 
I was prepared for some manifestations of this 
eccentricity, and was amazed that nothing of 
this nature showed itself during the first few 
months of our acquaintance. After awhile I 
forgot about it, and when things did happen 
I had grown to know him so well, could read 
between the lines with such thorough under- 
standing of his point of view, with such sym- 
pathy in the cause, that there was never a 
wavering in my respect and affection for him. 
There is perhaps a great deal of hero-worship 
in every one’s make-up, and no doubt my first 
inclinations toward Mr. Whistler were in the 
direction of hero-worship; but I am sure that 
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no one can associate as intimately with the 
object of his worship as I did with Mr. Whist- 
ler and still be blinded to his obvious faults. 
My hero soon developed into a very human, 
approachable being, the glamour of his name 
and fame fading from him as the months went 
by, leaving only my very good friend and com- 
panion. As he told me the story of his trials 
and disappointments, his griefs and bitter ex- 
periences, the man stood revealed to me and I 
never again thought either of the painter or 
the hero. 

It is true that he did occasionally worry and 
fret himself into most unfortunate and un- 
controlled outbursts of scorn and sarcasm. It 
is true that often the injustice of the public or 
the press aroused within him a very demon of 
vindictive wit; but even during these periods 
of mental irresponsibility, he ever remained the 
same to those who really knew him. I was with 
him constantly during the unfortunate Du 
Maurier and Lady Eden episodes, and I can 
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never sufficiently admire the tact and patience 
with which Mrs. Whistler controlled the poor, 
worried, irresponsible little man. He would 
come home at times with a harassed and worn 
look in his face which she would instantly 
observe. Never at a loss for expedients she 
averted many an avalanche of anger and abuse 
by a timely, well-chosen word or act, and in 
Mrs. Whistler’s death he received a shock from 
which I doubt whether he ever recovered. 

Mr. Whistler was not only generous with 
his sympathy, but with more material help. 
His circumstances were never very affluent, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that very 
often there was keen distress in Mrs. Whistler’s 
department of the household. Yet no one 
actually deserving, as far as I know, has ever 
applied to Mr. Whistler for aid and been re- 
fused. He liked best to remain an unknown 
factor in his deeds of kindness, and I was given 
a very strong proof of his friendship and con- 
fidence in me by being allowed to act as emis- 
sary for him in some such cases. It gave him 
the greatest possible pleasure to do such things 
and, as I have said, often it was done at some 
sacrifice to hirnself. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Whistler should 
have been driven to assume an armor which 
habit eventually fitted most beautifully to his 
person. The armor must have chafed at first, 
but he became callous after many battles and 
was thus constantly driven deeper into the 
disguise which he had assumed. Had the man 
been received in a different spirit, had the 
world but offered him a fair opportunity to 
show his truly gentle and faithful nature, he 
would have developed into a different man. 
How this might have affected his work it is 
hard to estimate, but it is safe to assume that 
the man as well as his art would have been 
vindicated. I do not for a moment hold him 
clear of all blame. I do not wish you to think 
him faultless and wrongly accused. I simply 
have tried to show you the other side of the 
mirror, the side which after all should count 
most in the long run; and if I have even faintly 
suggested that under the guise of a mounte- 
bank, a juggler, a puppet, and a hypocrite there 
dwelt a loyal, loving, faithful, and tender man, 
I have done a little toward clearing the atmos- 
phere of ridicule and distrust which surrounds 
the memory of my dear friend Jimmy Whistler. 
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PAINTING FOR FUN 


By BURT GARNETT 


Drawings by Sewall Johnson 


HAVE a friend who is a portrait painter of 

some distinction, and an instructor in the 

art of oil painting at an old and highly 
respected gallery school. Soon after I began to 
paint I timidly approached this friend and 
asked for a few pointers and criticisms. I hoped, 
of course, that he would be simply astonished 
that I, a mere man of business, who “never had 
a lesson in his life,’ could produce such gor- 
geously beautiful and technically accurate and 
finished creations. 

He wasn’t astonished, though. At any rate, 
he was not astonished at my display of genius. 
He did appear to be a bit surprised at my 
temerity. He didn’t hesitate a moment in tell- 
ing me that if I wanted to paint, what I ought 
to do was first to learn to draw. Begin at the 
beginning was the essence of his advice. My 
egotism was beaten down to less than a spark 
and I humbly gave in and enrolled in the “an- 
tique” class, where I was set at making char- 
coal drawings of discus throwers and a very 
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discouraged looking Venus de Milo. I didn’t 
enjoy it, and I finally got up my courage to 
rebel. 

“See here, Wig,” said I, “I am only trying 
to have a good time. I don’t care if I never 
make a good painting. And if I did make a 
good one, I couldn’t bear to sell it. I haven’t 
the least ambition to become a professional 
painter. And I am not going to spend any 
more time squinting at your old plaster In- 
dians—” 

Regardless of his withering glance, I went 
back to painting on my own. And whether my 
artist friend likes it or not, I have had a great 
deal of enjoyment. Moreover, I have learned 
things, made some discoveries. For example, I 
discovered—for myself, if you please—that the 
high-light on the tip of George Washington’s 
nose in the widely reproduced Stuart portrait 
is there because nearly always a high-light ap- 
pears on a rounded surface at the point nearest 
the observer’s eye. That‘ discovery gave me a 


considerable thrill—much more of a thrill than 
if someone had told me the fact or I had read 
it in a treatise on drawing. 

I discovered other phenomena, too, such as 
the dark line that separates the bank and trees 
from the reflection in the water of a still pond 
or stream. And that colors used in certain ways 
show up well in rooms with moderate lighting 
whereas equally bright colors, applied differ- 
ently, cannot be seen as well unless aided by 
direct lighting. 

I have hopes of making other discoveries as 
I go along. Perhaps all these things are com- 
mon knowledge to painters who have been prop- 
erly trained through conventional art school 
courses. The point is that I enjoy finding out 
for myself. 

Since my purpose has always been to amuse 
myself, I am glad that I didn’t begin at the 
beginning and follow a routine. A routine 
would have meant the setting aside of certain 
times to attend classes and, in my case at least, 
that would not have been fun. I have checked 
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up with some fellow painters who also do it 
for amusement and find that they, too, prefer 
to amuse themselves when they are in the mood 
for it rather than on Tuesdays at seven-thirty. 
Some of them differ with me about instruction 
and want constant criticism and aid. My pref- 
erence is to proceed on my own until I get 
stumped, then ask somebody—almost anybody 
will do—what is the matter with that chin or 
eye or ear. The method has produced no great 
works, as yet, and probably will not. 

Now, as to this New Leisure that we are 
about to have and that is causing such concern 
upon the part of the sociologically minded, I 
am prompted to plead for not too much peda- 
gogy. I am sure that many persons are going 
to leap at the opportunity to play with picture- 
making tools and materials. Many of them may 
go at it seriously with the idea of becoming 
masters. If so, they will find plenty of oppor- 
tunity for study under competent teachers. But 
many more, I believe, will be wanting to paint 
for fun and I hope that arrangements can be 
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made for them to have plenty of fun at it. 
Their wives (or husbands or fond relations) 
eventually will frame their pictures and hang 
them in the living-room, and that may be very 
sad. But I have the feeling that in time most 
of these amateurs will do somewhat as I have 
done. I never attended an art lecture in my life 
until after I began to paint. I had but seldom 
seen exhibitions of paintings, and then usually 
at some other person’s urging. The names of 
Ingres and Delacroix meant nothing to me, 
and as for Cézanne, Picasso, Marin, Tack and 
such artists I had only vague memories of hav- 
ing seen reproductions in Vanity Fair or the 
New York Times rotogravure section that 
struck me as being a bit outlandish. 

Even now I am much more interested in 
painting than I am in paintings. It is somewhat 
the same attitude I had a long time ago when 
I built a table. It was a very poor table—in- 
deed, I look upon it now as a rather objection- 
able table—but at the time it was to me a much 
more interesting bit of craftsmanship than the 
best that Grand Rapids could produce. Too 
many of other people’s paintings are inclined 
to make me yawn, but I have never yet re- 
garded one of my own works with indifference 
ot boredom. 

One of the things encouraged at the gallery 
schools is the copying of fine pictures available 
for study. I tried it once and found that I wasn’t 
amused, although I did gain something, per- 
haps, in appreciation of the master’s manners 
and methods and enjoyed being under the spell 
of his work for the time. I fancy that every 
other painter emerging out of the New Leisure 
will be equally egotistical. At first he will hide 
his work from critical eyes; he will be afraid to 
let others see what he has done—for a time. 
Then he will get over his shyness and flaunt his 
work in the gaze of any comer. This may be 
sad, also, but at worst it can be only the fur- 
ther spreading of a tradition that has prevailed 
for centuries, I fancy, among the professionals. 
And it is part of the fun. 

His taste will improve and he will get a 
spiritual—if not a “cultural”—lift as his crafts- 
manship improves and he begins to respect 
craftsmanship. He will begin to try to discover 
how Renoir did this or Van Gogh did that; and 
in time he will find himself wanting to know 
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the New Leisure painters will be allowed to 
come to such a stage by themselves; that they 
will not be told too much, before they are ready 
to receive the information. 

Nevertheless, as an apostle of fun in paint- 
ing, I hope the neophytes will be brought out 
of hiding. For the sake of having fun, they 
should not sneak away to garrets or hideaways 
for ‘rendezvous with the Muse. They will find 
that ease, that confidence and boldness in paint- 
ing will come to them more quickly, if they 
barge right into the open. There they will find 
fellow culprits and companions. They will not 
mind laughing at their own mistakes or having 
others laugh at them. 

It was the fear of being laughed at that made 
me attempt landscape painting at the outset. 
What I really like to do is paint what I call 
portraits and Mr. Watkins calls “Pictures of 
People.”’* I recall my first experience in paint- 
ing with a group. I set my easel so that I could 
sit in a corner and hide my awkward efforts 
from the hateful eyes of a lot of supercilious 
strangers. To my great relief nobody looked at 
what I had done or paid any attention to me, 
except, during the rest period, to say, “Hello,” 
and “Have a cigarette?” By the end of the 
evening I was slightly piqued that no one had 
wanted to see the very fine first effort I had 
made. At the second session I asked a friendly 
appearing person to look at my picture and give 
me an opinion. And, after he had said some- 
thing that indicated that he didn’t think it was 
perfectly outrageous for me to be even per- 
mitted inside a studio, I assumed the air of an 
upper classman and from that time on felt arro- 
gantly at home. 

The thing moves by stages. I can’t very well 
say at what stage I am at the moment, but 
whatever it is it amuses me. Even though the 
sight of some of my early productions makes 
me wince a bit, still I can proceed with the 
feeling of assurance that my next will certainly 
be better. 

I would dislike to have to make my living 
at it, but as an absorbing and delightful pas- 
time, painting satisfies my desire for what I 
suppose the psychoanalyst would term self-ex- 
pression, and what I call good, if not necessarily 
very clean, fun. 
~* Charles Law Watkins, in the November, 1933, 
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GILL AND EPSTEIN 


By DOROTHY GRAFLY 


ANY yeats ago there were sturdy crafts- 

men in England who left behind them 

a tradition of Anglo-Saxon stone carv- 

ing which lives today in the old cathedrals, but 

‘which, though studied by architects the world 

over, has until the present found no sculptor 
follower. 

Behind the Anglo-Saxon design tradition 
lies a feeling for rich decoration, holding with- 

-in it a strain almost Druidical in primitive vital- 
ity, although in practice it presents its richest 
flowering through the adornment of Christian 
edifices. 

Today the art of the sculptor is beginning 
to search back through the ages to the sources 
not of Renaissance but of classic art. It no 
longer revolves as it did in the early days of 
the twentieth century about the art and influ- 
ence of the French master Rodin. While it still 
clings to bronze as one important material for 
its projection, it inclines more and more toward 
that earlier mother of the sculptor’s art—stone. 
As a result one may note a gradual curbing of 
flamboyant tendencies in design; a recession 


from the baroque, and an adventure in the 
austerity of forms, lines, and planes. Personal 
romanticism exemplified in the work of Rodin 
is giving place to a larger concept and to a 
greater, more impersonal allegory. Rampant 
realism also passes into the discard, and the 
human figure regains much of the crude majesty 
that, in archaic or Anglo-Saxon art, turned it 
primarily to design purpose. 

In England two vital personalities are at 
work—Eric Gill and Jacob Epstein. Gill, ba- 
sically Anglo-Saxon, shows no trace of alien 
French culture. He was born and remains Eng- 
lish. Epstein, on the other hand, is more the 
cosmopolite with strong Hebraic strain in the 
culture of his art, yet touched by many style 
influences from Rodin to the Negro. Born in 
New York City, he has chosen England as his 
country. He is bold, vital, tender, and at times 
brutal, with the attitude of one who recognizes 
life forces too impersonal and immobile to be 
swayed by human emotions or viewpoints. 

Except for his war memorial relief with 
Christ driving the money lenders from the 
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Temple, Eric Gill has not riled the sensibili- 
ties of a Raeburn-Romney-Gainsborough-lov- 
ing public. Epstein, on the other hand, shocks 
and stings. He is, in fact, two personalities: 
the Epstein of bronze, with its human attributes 
and the Epstein of stone, with an impersonal, 
implacable allegory far removed from what is 
accepted as the humanity of Christ. It is in 
such conceptions that one reaches back behind 
Christianity to the Jehovah of the Hebrews, 
or, behind Jehovah to the primitive, elemental, 
crude, and often terrible gods of savage tribes. 
Perhaps more than any other sculptor today 
Epstein impresses an unwilling public with the 
merciless impersonality of natural forces, push- 
ing aside the comforting sense of a mediating 
Christ and striking back to a dehumanized god 
system. Thus he expresses his thoughts in bold 
unorthodox terms that stir unrest and are a 
challenge to existing beliefs. 

For so many years have we taken our art 
calmly that we have developed a quaint and 
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stupid resentment against disquieting life reac- 
tions couched, as they must be, in forms start- 
ling to established rules of taste. Epstein, in 
particular, is at war with that taste. Gill, while 
revolting against the contemporary in taste, re- 
verts to the good old Anglo-Saxon root rather 
than to the unchristian allegory of a pagan 
world. 

In his human phase Epstein conceives his re- 
markable series of portraits, centering his at- 
tention upon women and shaping them with 
merciless analysis of character. They may have 
strong but intellectual and sensitive faces, as in 
the portrait of Mrs. Ambrose McEvoy; they 
may be wistful as in the portrait of “Lillian 
Shelley,” or sly as in “Meum with a Fan”; they 
may be stubborn and square-set as in “Betty 
May,” or with tight, mean little mouths as in 
“Marcelle.” Always the hair is in character, re- 
enforcing the general impression and adding 
greatly to the evident interest in decorative en- 
semble. Particularly is this true of one of the 
most recent portraits, “Isobel,” arrogantly He- 
brew in feeling and lavish in its adherence to 
bronze technique. “Isobel” could be conceived 
in no other medium. 

In a study of Epstein’s busts, however, one 
should observe how, behind his ability to pro- 
ject likeness, he builds forms that, through in- 
teraction of light and shade, mold the head. 
A casual eye may see nothing more than the 
somewhat exaggerated features and the peculiar 
’ technique that is Epstein’s own. The sculptor 
says truly of his own work in The Sculptor 
Speaks (Jacob Epstein to Arnold L. Haskell, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company): “Most 
people who are pleased at the bronzes do not 
~ really understand them from a sculptural point 
of view. There are two aspects from which they 
- can be taken; as interesting human beings, as 
interesting sculpture. As you know I do not 
~ tule out the first. It is a perfectly natural point 
of view, but it must be accompanied by the sec- 
ond as well. In my carved work the first does 
not exist, and the majority of people are lost 
as a result. Think of the subjects of my carv- 
ings: Rima, Day, Night, Genesis,—every one 
of them entirely abstract subjects, in the first 
three cases subjects that must be in harmony 
with architectural settings.” 

If one were to put aside for the moment all 
preconceived ideas of allegorical or symbolic 


interpretation, the resulting approach to art 
would sweep aside critical cobwebs. First of 
all one should realize that an artist, in being 
himself, runs counter to neatly pigeon-holed 
concepts. He must, also, follow the deep- 
seated racial influences that, consciously, or 
more often unconsciously, influence his own 
interpretations. A Soviet child, for instance, 
taught from babyhood that “religion is the 
opium of the people,” would form a far differ- 
ent concept of Christ from that of a devout 
follower of the Greek orthodox church. One’s 
mental and emotional attitude toward such sub- 
ject-matter is basically conditioned by one’s 
background, and, as there is scant realistic basis 
for religious interpretation, the artist renders 
concrete in bronze or stone the measure of 
his personal reaction. Thus we have in Ep- 
stein’s “Madonna and Child,” and in his tall, 
big-handed, mummy-like conception of “The 
Christ,” beardless and accusing as he points to 
his disfigured hand, interpretations not at all 
attuned to the icons in churches. There is about 
“The Christ” a faint adherence to accepted 
symbolism, but “Madonna and Child” is al- 
most wholly a lay conception without reference 
to formalistic tradition. There is no attempt to 
idealize, a point which is pertinent when one 
considers to what extent Epstein has gone in 
for the pagan conventionalization of such high 
reliefs as “Night” and “Day” and the more 
recent “Primeval Gods.” It is as if, to his mind, 
the whole Christian theology were human and 
vulnerable as against the austere, untouchable 
impersonality of savage nature. One feels that 
for Epstein the gods are primeval, and that, 
despite centuries of Christianity, they still re- 
main so. The power of his message is couched 
in pagan terms; while his interest in personal- 
ity seeks more realistic human subject-matter. 

In contrasting the pagan with the human in 
Epstein’s art, one finds that in his latter phase 
he relies more upon detail and upon the man- 
nerism of rough surface. This handling of sur- 
face is neither incidental nor accidental. It is 
calculated to give life to the work and thus to 
heighten its purely human and personal atmos- 
phere. The large impersonal carvings, on the 
other hand, reveal an entirely different han- 
dling of surface, an intensified mass concept, 
and a trend toward severe angular convention- 
alization. They are as definite as many of the 
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bronze busts and figure compositions are sub- 
tle. While in the latter there is still much of 
the Renaissance, in the former the basic de- 
sign trend is more that of Asia, Africa, and 
the primitives. There is no point of contact, 
for instance, between so sensitive and subtle a 
study as “The Sick Child” and the implacable 
conventionalization of “Night.” Yet these con- 
ventionalizations are dynamic, and do not fall 
into the hard geometric accuracy of mere archi- 
tectural decoration. It is in the repeated evi- 
dence of the two moods that one becomes con- 
vinced of two viewpoints, diametrically oppo- 
site, yet at home in the brain of one man, 
one concerning itself with elemental forces, 
the other with human beings. Without sym- 
pathy for both creative sources it is impossible 
to approach intelligently the work of a man 
within whom both are equally strong. Here, 
then, we find a rare union of opposite stimuli, 
too opposite to stir reciprocal experience in the 
reactions of the majority of gallery habitués. 
The conflict is not in Epstein, who is true to 
both his emotional stimuli, but in the receptiv- 
ity of those who have a narrower and more 
closed experience with and outlook upon life. 

Granting that a man may be at one and the 
same time a primitive and a sophisticate, Ep- 
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stein’s art is no longer an enigma. Such appar- 
ently contradictory works as the sadly sensitive 
“Madonna” and the crudely elemental “Gen- 
esis” deal with two different philosophies that, 
despite their variance, react upon each other. 
It is, perhaps, because of elemental “Genesis” 
that there is such basic sadness in the refine- 
ment of the “Madonna.” Thus is one impressed 
with the depth that underlies the surface of 
Epstein’s art and that is too often ignored or 
underestimated. 

In the work of Eric Gill there is no such 
creative cleavage, although the story of his 
life reveals a succession of changing influences 
wrought more through contact with personali- 
ties than through the broadening of art ex- 
periences. Unlike Epstein, he works almost 
wholly in stone, producing an art of simpli- 
fied forms studied carefully for design effect, 
but without strong distortionate rebellion 
against classic ideals. Epstein has turned Ne- 
groid exaggerations to design purpose not so 
much because of his very real interest in Negro 
sculpture, but because the primitive in Negro 
sculpture answers the primitive in Epstein. For 
much the same reason Eric Gill fastens upon 
the simplifications and design trends of Anglo- 
Saxon carving. His formalism is consistent and 
devout. As a result, even though he may em- 
ploy a technique that through simplification 
and conventionalization breaks with the estab- 
lished concept of reality, his message still re- 
mains within the grasp of the majority. What 
the public resents most in the work of any 
artist is superb inconsistency. 

There is no slavish copying of the model in 
Gill’s sculpture. Far more than Epstein in that 
artist’s human phase does he cast out realism; 
yet adherence to a more or less classic ideal 
of form holds hiin back from the severe distor- 
tion of Epstein’s “Genesis.” Perhaps because 
of a religious background achieved through 
years of emotional self-struggle, the art of Eric 
Gill deals with idealized simplifications of hu- 
man form as in his torso “Mankind” (carved 
in Hoptonwood stone), or in the skilfully an- 
gular placement of soft curves in the “Mother 
and Child” group. One need only contrast this 
group with Epstein’s “Madonna and Child” to 
understand the basic emotional difference be- 
tween the two men. 


Both Epstein and Gill use strongly angular 
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EPSTEIN: MADONNA AND CHILD 


composition, although they approach their ob- 
jective from different viewpoints and in vastly 
different techniques. The majority of Epstein’s 
startling allegories depend upon severe angu- 
larity in design structure. Angles also domi- 
nate Eric Gill’s “Divine Lovers” and his Glas- 
tonbury Madonna, a composition in the old 
ecclesiastical tradition, and the antithesis of the 


Epstein Madonna. To Gill, both Madonna and 
Child are symbols, not realities, and he brings 
to their conception a conventionalization that 
Epstein reserves for his pagan deities. 

To understand fully the supreme peace and 
contentment of the Gill Madonna or the 
Mother and Child group it is necessary to 
trace back through a turbulent emotional life 
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that, passing through agnosticism and social- 
ism, found its final spiritual haven in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Eric Gill was born in 
Brighton, England, son of a devout Congrega- 
tional curate who, after years of missionary 
work in the South Seas, became Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

The milestones in Eric Gill’s life have been 
personalities. Until 1910 he was employed as 
a craftsman in the lettering of tombstones, al- 
leviated occasionally by heraldic design. Count 
Kessler, for whose press at Weimar young Gill 
worked in collaboration with Edward Johnston, 
one of his personal influences, so encouraged 
the craftsman that he turned from lettering to 
sculpture and was sent by the Count to study 
under Maillol in France. Gill never reached 
Maillol. A Briton to his finger tips he revolted 
against the alien French culture and bolted for 
home. But the break had come with mere crafts- 
manship, and although exquisite lettering is 
still an attribute of Eric Gill’s work, especially 
in its ecclesiastical phase, the need for a more 
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ERIC GILL: GLASTONBURY MADONNA 


emotional creative base was creeping upon him. 

It was about this time that he met another 
dominating influence, Dom Bruno Destree, 
who took him to a monastery at Louvain where 
he remained for some time in religious discus- 
sion with Father Anselm. In 1913 he embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith, and in the same year 
executed Stations of the Cross for Westminster 
Cathedral. These reliefs, handled in much the 
same manner as his later war memorial “Christ 
Driving the Money Lenders from the Temple,” 
reveals the Anglo-Saxon sense of decorative de- 
sign and the consummate skill that Gill brings 
to the important problem of lettering. Wher- 
ever he combines relief with lettering there is 
unity strongly reminiscent of old illuminated 
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manuscripts from the careful hands of monks. 

Eric Gill tackles both religious and secular 
subject-matter. He works both in the round and 
in relief, although much of his success has de- 
pended upon the latter form. Consistently fol- 
lowing his interest in carving, he has also be- 
come noted for his use of the woodcut. 

In his Madonnas one may trace the formal 
quality of Anglo-Saxon design found in ninth- 
and tenth-century sculpture. Yet there is a dif- 
ference in the character of the simplification in 
the “Glastonbury Madonna” and in such a 
typically contemporary little figure in the round 
as “Tumbler.” Eric Gill is less a reversion to 
the old than a thorough-going modern who 
stems not from Rodin and the French concept 
but from the Anglo-Saxon past, and it is this 
sturdy inheritance that sets him apart as the 
most English of all English-speaking sculptors. 
He has, in fact, rescued a fine old culture from 
the oblivion of centuries. 

In his ecclesiastical compositions he relies for 
effect upon treatment of drapery and conven- 
tionalization of hair. Hands and feet, as in the 
Glastonbury Madonna, often supplement the 
severe design trend. Line, now strong, now deli- 
cate, is of utmost importance. 

Underlying Eric Gill’s work is a strong re- 
ligious contentment, a peace that comes to a 
man who has fought through restlessness and 
disbelief to a background of spiritual accept- 
ance. What doubts he may feel of social un- 

.rest, as in his “Money Lenders” memorial, 
erected in Leeds after bitter controversy with 
citizens who felt that the execrated money lend- 


ers were local portraits, he satisfies by recourse 
to the Christian faith. For him there is none 
of the emotional violence sensed in Epstein’s 
sculpture, although Epstein and Gill lived to- 
gether as fellow artists while the former worked 
on the carving for his Oscar Wilde monument 
in Pére Lachaise. These two sculptors, now so 
utterly different, then shared many ideas, and 
it is not impossible that Gill influenced his col- 
league in the handling of stone. 

While Eric Gill’s ecclesiastical compositions 
are architectural and, from the design stand- 
point, somewhat archaeological, his lay sub- 
jects, nude or semi-clothed, adhere to simplif- 
cation of forms without archaeological em- 
phasis except, at times, upon the treatment of 
hair, a detail of ornamentation used to alleviate 
the severity. In all his work Eric Gill is con- 
sistently the carver without particular interest 
in bronze or clay. In his essay on “Sculpture” 
he sums up in a few telling words his whole 
art creed: 

“W/hat is important is what the workman has 
in his mind, not what some model has in his 
body. This is the attitude of mind of all great 
periods of sculpture. Modeling in clay is a 
process of addition, whereas carving is a process 
of subtraction.” 

Opposite in their execution and in their emo- 
tional approach to subject-matter, utterly dif- 
ferent in heritage, Epstein and Gill stand in the 
advance guard of those courageous men who, 
rescuing sculpture from its slavery to represen- 
tational illustration, would return it to its erst- 
while vigor as a great and revealing art. 


ERIC GILL: WAR MEMORIAL 
THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS, ENGLAND 
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1o1 YEARS OF PROGRESS, 
CHICAGO 


a[eee one part of the Century of Progress 
Exposition which was, they say, successful 
enough last year really to merit continuation 
was the fine arts department at the Art Insti- 
tute. It is almost unbelievable to think that 
such a grand success can be duplicated or even 
approached. But knowing very well that there 
is a lot more good—and even great—art than 
is within reach of the usual American, Dr. 
Harshe, Director of the Institute, assisted by 
Mr. Rich, Associate Curator of Paintings and 
Sculpture, are convinced that it is up to them 
to make as much of it widely available as pos- 
sible. 

In the Bulletin of the Institute for April- 
May about sixteen pages are devoted to the 
1934 show. Some revealing passages: 

“Tt is the aim of this year’s exhibition to 
present the masters of American art, much as 
the old masters or the nineteenth century 
French painters were presented last season. 
Ever since the war there has been in the 
United States a keener interest in native ex- 
pression, a growing knowledge of our earlier 
artists, and a developing appreciation of their 
talents. In the last five years we have seen 
several well-merited attempts to present a sur- 
vey of American achievement. . . . 

“The unique feature of the plan for 1934 
lies in the fact that not only will the story of 


SASANIAN SILVER DISH 


Decorated with Royal Hunting Scene 
Recent Acquisition of the Metropolitan 
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American art be told, gallery by gallery, but 
that the public will have the opportunity of 
seeing our significant artists in a number of 
examples. Large groups of Eakins, Sargent, 
Ryder, Mary Cassatt, and Bellows (to men- 
tion only some of the most outstanding) will 
emphasize the range of these painters, while 
special rooms given to Whistler and to the 
water colors of Winslow Homer will display 
two totally different traditions—the interna- 
tional and the native—as expressed by two 
leading exponents. 

“The same type of representation will be 
followed in the contemporary division. . . . 
Some of our leading men will be seen in 
groups and in turn these groups have been 
placed in special galleries illustrating some of 
the movements of the present day: Impression- 
ism, Realism, The American Scene, Aesthetic 
Experimentation. . . . 

“The display of American painting will be 
augmented by loans of American sculp- 
Cures eet 

The show will not be chauvinistically Amer- 
ican but will be balanced by a background of 
primitives and old masters as well as by eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century European ex- 
amples. 

Simultaneously the Art Institute’s Print 
Department is holding its double-barreled 
contemporary international print show which 
combines for the first time the Lithography and 
Wood Engraving exhibition with the Etching 
and Engraving exhibition which in ordinary 
years have taken place, respectively, in the fall 
and the spring. At the same time a selected 
survey of printmaking from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection will be on view, and 
to make the range of graphic art attractions 
complete there will be one gallery devoted to 
Whistler’s prints. 


LANDSCAPE AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 


if has often been the pleasant practice of the 
Metropolitan to put on for the duration of 
the summer an exhibition which makes some 
concession to the prevailing temper of the sea- 
son, without in the least appearing en pantouf- 
fles if stricter scrutiny is brought to bear upon 
it. Last year Plant Forms in Ornament decora- 
tively filled the large gallery of special exhibi- 
tions; this year landscape paintings of seven 
countries and six centuries catry the eye and 


the mind to near and distant, to real and fan- 
tastic country delights. Without pretense to 
absolute completeness or a monument at every 
milestone, the show manages to cenvey a good 
deal about the progress and relations of land- 
scape painting. It invites also amused and 
amusing consideration of the various attitudes 
—conscious and unconscious, assumed or spon- 
taneous—with which man has confronted na- 
ture in different countries and periods. What 
each individual and school saw, thought, and 
felt then, by what deliberate or natural tech- 
nique they conveyed it, what philosophy they 
constructed from it—all this, manifested in 
whatever art, has recurrent fascination for the 
amateur as well as the historian of ideas. The 
exhibition has been largely selected from the 
Museum’s own collections, but a few valuable 
loans fill historical gaps and point up particu- 
lar developments. The catalogue is a graceful 
example of learned informality and casually 
commentative information. The show remains 


through September. 


The Museum also reports three smaller ex- 
hibitions. The first one, open only through 
June fifteenth, is a collection of the publica- 
tions of the national museums and galleries 
and other institutions of Great Britain, and 
ient by the British Government, as mentioned 
fast month. The two others opened May 
twelfth and continue through the summer: 
one of German fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury prints; the other of lace and embroidered 
aprons (not for housework) of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Among recent accessions to the Metropoli- 
tan are “Daboa,” a bronze statuette by Mal- 
vina Hoffman, reproduction of the one made 
for the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago (see page 91, February, 1934, issue 
THE AmerIcAN MaGaZINE OF ArT), and a 
“Head of Ni-Polog.” The former subject is 
a Negro girl of the Sara tribe from the Lake 
Chad district; the latter is a Balinese dancer. 

Another important accession is a Sasanian 
silver dish decorated with a royal hunting scene 
in relief. The scene, so full of movement and 
vitality, is presented with great technical skill, 
casting, engraving, embossing, and niello inlay 
being combined in its production. Sasanian 
silver vessels of this kind are the highest 
achievement of Oriental metalwork. Examples 
of them are rare, only about forty being in 
existence, of which but one is known to be in 
this country. The king on the Museum’s dish 
has been identified as Khusrau I (531-579)- 
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Statuette from Larger Figure at the Field Museum 
Recent Acquisition of the Metropolitan 


ROME ARCHITECTURE PRIZE 


CCORDING to time-worn custom the Grand 
Central Art Galleries was the scene late 

in April of the official announcement of the 
architecture fellowship to the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. This is the Katherine Edwards 
Gordon Fellowship, founded by the late Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Gordon, of Pittsburgh. 
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The winner was Robert A. Weppner, Jr., of 
Lakewood, Ohio, and a graduate of the Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

He will receive fourteen hundred and fifty 
dollars a year for a term of two years begin- 
ning the first of next October, with free resi- 
dence and studio at the Academy: The esti- 
mated value of each fellowship is about four 
thousand dollars. 

The designs submitted in the contest were 
exhibited in the Grand Central Art Galleries 
for three days. 

The preliminary problem was a design for a 
memorial in Washington to the founders of 
the Republic; for the final three-week program 
the problem was further to develop the pre- 
liminary designs. 

The competition, as always, was open only 
to unmarried United States male citizens less 
than thirty years old. 

Members of the jury were: Chester H. 
Aldrich, chairman, Louis Ayres, William Mit- 
chell Kendall, John Russell Pope, and James 
Kellum Smith. 
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One of the water colors 
included in his recent 
one-man exhibition at 
the Fogg Art Museum. 


HOPKINSON’S WATER COLORS 
AT THE FOGG MUSEUM 

HE recent water colors of Charles S. Hop- 
A Rreeee were on view at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum during part of April, according to a 
special statement received from the Museum. 
They are landscape studies, and mostly of 
the coast country, New England rocks and 
marshes, Mediterranean bays and pines. But, 
the statement continues, their interest lies less 
in the subjects than in our vision of the im- 
pressions on a mature and sensitive painter’s 
mind. Mr. Hopkinson may be considered as 
one of the two or three soundest portraitists in 
this country. Living always in a conservative, 
not to say unprogressive, artistic environment, 
he has held a remarkable independence of 
view. Though constantly at work on portraits 
of well-known men which must satisfy an 
exacting public, his sympathy with advanced 
modes of painting has enabled him to freshen 
these with new tendencies. His intensive water 
color studies in landscape and his experiments — 
carried on in technique during vacations have 


reflected at least the searching spirit of mod- 
ern movements in Europe. 

It was the disclosure of this side of his work 
that lent especial interest to the showing at the 
Fogg Museum. And he himself gave the clue 
when he wrote, although too modestly: “Many 
are . . . records of effect of light, others are 
arrangements of color, others are responses to 
the gestures and forms of trees and rocks. 
Nearly all of them are attempts to express the 
painter’s enjoyment of sun and air and space 
and movement, and are exhibited in the hope 
that they may suggest these things to a few 
sympathetic souls.” 

The importance of the Fogg Museum as an 
exhibitor of drawings consists not only in its 
possession of the C. A. Loeser and the Paul 
J. Sachs Collections, but in the importance of 
its loan exhibits. This year it is holding a 
series of four, covering French drawings from 
the seventeenth century through the twentieth. 
The nineteenth century exhibition was on view 
from March fifteenth through April twenty- 
eighth. 

ee Ox 

A group of French paintings, mainly of the 
French Impressionists’ School, was received by 
the Fogg Museum late in April. They were a 
bequest from Mrs. L. L. Coburn, of Chicago, 
a part of her fine collection in that field. 

The value and interest of this accession can 
best be realized from the list of artists and 
titles: Renoir, “At the Milliner’s” and “A 
Dish of Apples”; Monet, “Coast Guard’s 
Shack”; Manet, “The Blond Man (George 
Moore)”; Degas, “At the Races, “They’re 
Off”; Forain, “George Moore Leaving the 
Opera”; Cézanne, “Small House at Anvers”; 
and Toulouse-Lautrec, “Augusta and Trapeze 
Artist.” 
~ Throughout the group may be felt a sense 
of selection, according to a statement from the 
Fogg, for these pictures were bought to be 
lived with, to be enjoyed by an individual. 
The Fogg considers the bequest most generous 
and appropriate, especially because of the great 
interest in French painting long nurtured there. 


ART IN MODERN TIMES, 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


“ART in Modern Times” is the title of a 
PN new course recently announced for the 
summer session at Pomona College from June 
twenty-fifth through August third. The paint- 
ings and other works of art to be studied will 


be shown in full color on the screen in an un- 
usual method of presentation. 

Lawson Pendleton Cooper, M.A., of the 
Voorhis School, formerly assistant to Dr. 
Joseph Pijoan, eminent art historian, will con- 
duct the daily classes. 

“Those who attack or defend so-called 
‘modernistic’ art all in one lump generally 
don’t know anything about it,’ Mr. Cooper 
said. “Modern art is as various as modern 
literature or modern music, and it offers pos- 
sibilities of unsuspected beauty for everyone. 
Today a new significance is felt in certain old 
masters such as El Greco, Rembrandt, Blake, 
and Corot; appreciation of this fact is a part 
of art in modern times. Likewise we find un- 
suspected beauties in the work of children and 
of savages.” 

Interest will center on the Great French 
painters of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and on the American, German, and 
Mexican schools. 

Further information may be had from the 
Director of Summer Session, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


LTRA-MODERNISTIC architecture will van- 
U ish and out of it will come new designs, 
expressive of the real America. Thus Robert 
Abbey sums up especially for us the remarks 
of C. Grant La Farge, noted architect, before 
the Convention of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion held in Rochester, New York, from April 
fourth through seventh. 

“New things always start with a certain 
amount of fanaticism,’ Mr. La Farge said, 
“but they soon settle down and the good that 
is in the new creation stays and the inartistic 
disappears.” Mr. La Farge is especially well 
known for his fine work on the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine, New York City. The 
architect went on to predict that the day of 
skyscraper construction is over, and that build- 
ings of the future will not only be smaller but 
also simpler in design. 

But that was just one of many speeches de- 
livered at the four-day sessions of the Associa- 
tion. 

Values received from industrial arts courses 
by students in public schools were discussed 
by Dr. John A. Randall, President of Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, in another out- 
standing paper. “A way to make a living must 
be included in the total plan of guidance of 
young people,” Dr. Randall said. “Industrial 
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Scholastic International Exhibition, Pittsburgh 


arts teachers are being called in to aid all the 
rest of the teaching profession in mapping a 
harmonious plan of life for students.” Indus- 
trial arts, he said, produce not only means to 
achieve gainful occupation, but also home life, 
community life, and leisure. 

In still another address the vision of growth 
and service provided by the teaching profes- 
sion was extolled by Clarence A. Barbour, 
President of Brown University. 

Departure from a strictly “arts” subject 
was made in an address by Dr. Irving V. Sol- 
lins, youthful director of the Anglo-American 
Institute of the First Moscow University, in 
which he discussed educational methods in the 
WIAS?SER, 

“Russia educates not only her children, but 
her adults as well, for the new social order,” 
Dr. Sollins said. “Children are trained to a 
knowledge of the socialist construction under 
way in their country, informed as to the aims 
of the program, prepared to assume their own 
places in the program which also aims at lib- 
eration of the individual.” Literary interests 
are not being disregarded in the practical edu- 
cation of Russian children, he declared, men- 
tioning also musical, theatrical, and art educa- 
tion as indicative of the interest maintained in 
the creative arts. 

Professor Robert E. Rogers, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (still remem- 
bered for his recommendation of snobbishness 
to students) delivered a paper on “Can Art 
Be Democratic?” at the last session. Artists, 
he held, had ignored the depression and con- 
tinued to paint what very few people liked, 
maintained their price levels, and then com- 
plained because of meagre sales. 
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Miracles of Chinese art were discussed by 
Herbert C. White, recently returned from the 
Orient. Art during the past twenty-five years 
was discussed by Royal Bailey Farnum, Edu- 
cational Director of the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

Antonio Cirino, of Providence, R. I., was 
elected President of the Association for the 
ptesent year, to succeed Joseph H. Constan- 
tine. Walter H. Klar was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Burton A. Adams was reélected Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 

Some three hundred delegates voted to hold 
the next convention in Philadelphia. 


SCHOLASTIC INTERNATIONAL, 
PITTSBURGH 


N international show of creative arts and 
A ceafts by secondary-school students of 
Europe and America ran from April twenty- 
sixth to May thirteenth in the Fine Art Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Scholastic, national high school weekly maga- 
zine, arranged the exhibition with the support 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The American section included over five hun- 
dred pieces of sculpture, pictorial art, textiles, 
jewelry, pottery, and so on. This part of the 


JOSEPH GRILLETTO: RIVER HOUSE 


Second Prize Black Ink Drawing 
Scholastic International Exhibition, Pittsburgh 


J. J. GREITZER: 


LANDSCAPE— 
TAORMINA 


Purchased by the 
Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art from 
the annual May 
Show in which it 
won the first oil 
landscape prize. 


show is composed wholly of work submitted 
by secondary schools in over seven hundred 
towns and cities in competition for the tenth 
annual Scholastic awards. 

For the first time the exhibition is interna- 
tional in scope. Educational ministries of eight 
countries accepted Scholastic’s invitation to the 
show. More than two hundred pieces were re- 
ceived from the school departments of Copen- 
hagen, Berlin, Vienna and Munich. There was, 
however, no competition for prizes between 
American and foreign entries. 

. During the summer and next winter it will 
tour the country under the auspices of The 


American Federation of Arts. 


CLEVELAND’S MAY SHOW 


HE most pointed lesson to be learned from 
ay visit to the Cleveland Museum of Art 
while it houses its annual exhibition of the 
-work of Cleveland artists and craftsmen is 
that a city of a million population can have a 
well-rounded and a whole-hearted creative de- 
velopment in the arts. Thus Forbes Watson 
summed up his opinion of Cleveland’s art at- 
titude, after a recent brief visit there. Not 
merely easel painting and studio sculpture, but 
also crafts of exceedingly high quality—pot- 
tery, metalwork, jewelry, enameling—serve to 
make a complete record of the year’s achieve- 
ment. And each succeeding year, as older art- 
ists progress and as younger ones grow into 
the tradition, the record becomes more con- 
vincing. 


Cleveland’s art museum and a goodly group 
of alertly interested patrons continue to see 
to it that local artists have merited support. 
There is a sound basis for this flowering— 
nothing exotic about it. Intelligent Cleveland 
collectors (according to one of them) simply 
cannot afford to buy names; they have to buy 
works of art and they have learned that many 
are produced in their own city each year. 

For those who wish to have the fullest pos- 
sible information about this year’s May Show 
and cannot visit it themselves, we suggest that 
they send for a copy of the Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Postal Station E, 
Cleveland, Ohio (fifteen cents). Space limi- 
tations prevent us from printing the long list 
of awards and as many reproductions as we 
should like. 

Judging from photographs the first sculpture 
prize, garden figures by Elsbeth Seaver; the 
first water-color prize, a group of five by Frank 
N. Wilcox; the first oil landscape prize, “Land- 
scape, Taormina,” by Jack J. Greitzer (pur- 
chased by the Museum); the first oil portrait 
prize, “Clown Acrobat (Henry Savilla),” by 
Wendall N. Gates; and the special award for 
enameling on metal, a group of seven by 
H. Edward Winter; indicate the scope, variety 
and quality of the show. 

The jury this year was composed of Leon 
Kroll, painter, Chairman; Gertrude Herdle 
Moore, Director of the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, Rochester; and Russell A. Plimpton, Di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
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SPRINGVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
GETS MARINE BY WAUGH 


yaks the closing of the thirteenth annual 
national art exhibit of the Springville, 
Utah, High School on April thirtieth, an- 
nouncement was made that “Distant Surf,” by 
Frederick J. Waugh, N.A., was purchased by 
the students as the annual addition to the col- 
lection. The collection already numbers nearly 
one hundred and fifty paintings. 

The exhibition this last April included about 
one hundred and seventy paintings from artists 
in more than half the states in the country. 
Attendance was estimated at over thirty thou- 
sand and included people from all parts of 
Utah as well as from neighboring states. (See 
page 275 of the May, 1934, issue of the 
Magazine for a longer Field Note about 
Springville.) 


THE PAN-AMERICANS AND 
MARTHA GRAHAM 


HEN Edgar Varese and Carlos Salzedo 
formed the International Composers’ 
Guild some dozen years ago, Harrison Kerr 
writes us in this month’s letter, this country 
witnessed the first well-organized invasion of 
the “modern” school of composition. This or- 
ganization stood somewhat in the same rela- 
tion to contemporary music as did the Armory 
Show, of nearly a decade earlier, to contem- 
porary painting. The Guild was dispersed 
some time ago, giving way to the more recently 
organized Pan-American Association of Com- 
posers. This latter group, while continuously 
active, has not made many bids for wide pub- 
lic attention during the last few seasons, most 
of its programs having been presented on a 
modest scale in the smaller auditoriums. 
However, Varese, who has been in Europe 
for the past five years, has returned and re- 
sumed the direction of the Pan-American ac- 
tivities. As a consequence, the New York pub- 
lic had an opportunity to hear one of the im- 
portant programs of the season at Town Hall 
on April fifteenth, and another of nearly equal 
importance at the Alvin Theatre a week later. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to comment 
with any thoroughness on these programs, but 
mention may be made of the outstanding 
works presented. On the first evening “Toniza- 
tion,” a piece scored entirely for percussion in- 
struments (this was first given in New York 
last winter) and “Equatorial” (receiving its 
premier), both by Edgar Varese, made a deep 
impression. The latter, based on an invoca- 
tion taken from the sacred books of the 
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Quiches of South America, had an emotional 
impact that was not wholly due to the un- 
earthly coloring of the orchestration. Carl Rug- 
gles, Carlos Salzedo, Adolph Weiss, and Colin 
McPhee were likewise represented by works 
of exceptional merit, some of them being some- 
what familiar through previous performances. 

Martha Graham and a portion of her dance 
group participated in the Alvin Theatre pre- 
sefitation. It was an evening of distinguished 
choreography and excellent music. Both Miss 
Graham, with her dancing, and Edgar Varese, 
with his music, triumphed in “Integrales.” This 
is less matured writing than that in “Equa- 
torial,” but it is profoundly impressive and the 
interpretation of the dancers was masterly. 
Wallingford Riegger’s “Frenetic Rhythms,” a 
solo dance for Miss Graham, was likewise of 
high merit. For its choreographic power, 
“Primitive Mysteries,’ to music by Louis 
Horst, was praiseworthy, as was the “Four 
Casual Developments,” to music by Henry 
Cowell, for its whimsy and charm, both in the 
music and in the dancing. 


LOS ANGELES ART ASSOCIATION 
ISSUES PRINT GUIDE 


co out of the wide interest of over 
seventeen thousand people who visited the 
first Art Association print exhibit in the Los 
Angeles Public Library some months ago, a 
handbook, “The Making of Fine Prints,” has 
been published by the Association’s Print Com- 
mittee. Its author is Howard Moorepark, Print 
Committee Secretary. 

With hundreds of questions being asked 
each day by students and print collectors as 
indication of the intense interest this branch 
of the fine arts has aroused in Los Angeles, 
Association trustees authorized the printing of 
this fifteen page illustrated booklet as part of 
their program for public art enlightenment. 


ARTS COLLABORATE FOR WORKERS 
HOUSES, PHILADELPHIA 


N designing the Carl Mackley Houses, the 
I first workers’ community under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s new deal, the architects, with the codpera- 
tion of C. Philip Boyer, Director of the Mellon 
Galleries, invited the collaboration of the plas- 
tic arts to complete their efforts. The archi- 
tects, Kastner & Stonorov, in association with 
William Pope Barney, feel that a fresh effort 
should be made to bring the three arts into 
creative functioning. Architecture, painting, 
and sculpture have been apart since the last 
minutes of a lustily breathing baroque period. 
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In desperation over the preponderance of the 
development of the machine, science, and poli- 
tics, architects fell into abstract revival activi- 
ties, painters took to precious intellectualiza- 
tions of the contents of easel painting, sculp- 
tors went in for space creations. 

Conscious that they could not dictate this 
new effort programmatically, the architects in- 
vited painters and sculptors to work together 
with them in an effort to vivify plastically the 
building which is to house three huridred work- 
ers’ families. Certain space is being made avail- 
able and only the most general suggestions 
made. 

The architecture is a simple and straightfor- 
ward arrangement both inside and out. It will 
be up to the organizing ability of the workers 
to make good use of the instruments of co- 
operative living which the builders, together 
with officials of the Hosiery Workers’ Union, 
have planned. These features are the swim- 
ming pool, the auditorium, and the kinder- 
garten. Later on a library and a social hall may 
be built in the extensive cellars of the build- 
ings. 

It will be considered good sense to have the 
painting and sculpture closely related to the 
lives of the workers and even to the particular 
sponsors of the houses—the Hosiery Workers. 

An exhibition of the sketches and models 
for the project will be exhibited early in June 
at the Mellon Galleries, 27 South Eighteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. They were all submitted 
to Mr. Boyer, Director of the galleries, by the 
end of May. 

It remains for the combination of architect, 
painter and sculptor to attempt the difficult 
task of creating a cooperative work of art, the 
kind of art most likely to stimulate the peo- 
ple who are to inhabit the new buildings. 


~SEVENTH SMALL HOUSE 
COMPETITION 


NDER the auspices of House Beautiful, 
Re cecabined with Home @& Field, the sev- 
enth annual Small House Competition is be- 
ing conducted again this year. All architects, 
and especially those who have supported the 
competition so loyally in the past, are invited 
to enter. Prize-winning and honorable-mention 
houses will be published in House Beautiful- 
Home & Field beginning with the September, 
1934, issue. An exhibition of photographs will 
be circulated prominently in the larger cities. 

The competition calls for photographs and 
plans of houses built recently in the United 


States and not published in a national maga- 
zine (architectural magazines excepted). The 
houses will be judged and prizes awarded in 
three classes: (1) houses of eight rooms and 
under; (2) houses of from nine to twelve 
rooms; and (3) the house of any size, best 
exemplifying recent developments in construc- 
tion, materials, and architectural design with- 
out dependence upon period form. The judges 
will put special emphasis upon designs that are 
straightforward expressions of logical plans 
and upon construction methods that permit a 
saving in time and expense. 

The jury will be composed of Stewart Beach, 
editor of House Beautiful, combined with 
Home & Field; Ethel B. Power, who will con- 
duct the competition; and three members of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

For amounts of prizes and a full presenta- 
tion of conditions write to: House Competi- 
tion Editor, House Beautiful-Home & Field 
Magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The competition closes on July first of 
this year. 


CERAMICS AT SYRACUSE 
Ts third Annual Robineau Memorial Ce- 


ramic Exhibition at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts was held last month, attracting 
entries from over a hundred potteries in 
twenty-one states. 

The prize for the best piece of ceramic 
sculpture was awarded to Russell Barnett Ait- 
ken, whose work also won recognition in the 
Cleveland May Show. The winning piece was 
“Burschenlied aus Heidelberg,” a group of 
very Teutonic students. 

Prize for the best pottery went to four pieces 
by Edgar Littlefield, Instructor at Ohio State 
University. The former prize is provided by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Syracuse Mu- 
seum, and the latter by the Onandaga Pottery 
Company. 

A first honorable mention was given to 
Waylande Gregory for his “Head of Child”; 
Gregory last year won the first ceramic sculp- 
ture prize and this year is further honored by 
having a one-man show on view at the mu- 
seum simultaneously. 

Other honorable mentions went to Gene- 
vieve Hamilton and to Diane Hamilton, of 
Alliance, Ohio, for groups; to Mrs. Glenna 
Peck, of Syracuse, for a “Cow”; and to Eliza- 
beth G. and Mary F. Overbeck, of Cambridge 
City, Indiana, for their group of grotesques, 
“Christmas Carols.” 
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LOHAN 


CHINESE, 
T’ANG DYNASTY 


Important ceramic fig- 
ure purchased by the 
William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery of Art 
from C. T. Loo & Co. 


RUSSELL 
BARNETT 
AITKEN: 


BURSCHENLIED 
AUS 
HEIDELBERG 


Given prize as best 
piece of ceramic 
sculpture at the 
Robineau Memorial 
Ceramic Exhibition 
at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine 


Arts. 
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“This year’s exhibition surpasses the others 
and goes beyond our fondest expectations,” 
writes Anna W. Olmsted, Director of the 
Museum. Certainly it is the largest yet held 
and is, as well, the most truly representative 
of the surprisingly high standard of American 
production in the field. Such exhibitions serve 
an invaluable purpose in creating wider intelli- 
gent interest in the less-known useful and 
decorative arts. 

The jury of selection and award was made 
up of the following: Gertrude Herdle Moore, 
Director of the Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester; Arthur E. Baggs, Professor of Ceramic 
Art, Ohio State University; and R. Guy 
Cowan, Onondaga Pottery Company. 


xk ok * 
Apparently Henry Varnum Poor entered 


none of his work in this show. Supplementing 
Mr. Benson’s article in the May issue of this 
magazine we reproduce here Poor’s “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room.” On page 260 of that 
issue Mr. Benson wrote that “it is a departure 
into a new field although it is not new in the 
history of art. Poor has, however, carried the 
old genre piece several steps further—and has 
opened up many sculptural possibilities both 
for himself and for contemporary pottery.” 


CHINESE CERAMIC SCULPTURE, 
KANSAS CITY 


HE last of a group of eight pottery Lohans 
‘ie the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A. D.) 
.to be acquired by a museum has recently been 
bought for the Nelson Gallery from C. T. Loo, 
according to an announcement from the Gal- 
lery. 

Grning from the rock-cut grottoes at Ichou 
in the province of Chihli in central China, this 
‘large seated figure is one of the least restored 
of the group. 

The cave temple probably originally had 
eighteen such figures and a larger pottery fig- 
“ure of Kuan Yin. Because of their size and the 
inaccessibility of the cave, the great ceramic 
figures were undoubtedly modeled, baked, and 
glazed in the caves where they were found. 

The Kansas City Lohan is unique in that it 
is the only one removed of which the head has 
not been restored with new pieces. All the rest 
of the figures suffered much more damage in 
the difficult process of removal from the caves. 
But this one, with the exception of two or 
three mended cracks, is just as it was made 
eleven centuries ago. The fine face, serenely 


contemplative, stares far beyond the spectator, 
even perhaps into Nirvana, Buddhist heaven. 
The finely modeled hands calmly resting on 
the lap of the figure, the beautiful lines of the 
folds of the simple robe, and the brilliant col- 
oring all suggest the hand of a master potter. 

The figure, on loan since the Gallery’s open- 
ing, is now assured of a permanent home in 
the great Chinese room of the museum. 


Courtesy of the Artist 
HENRY VARNUM POOR: TEN NIGHTS 
IN A BAR ROOM 


. carried the old genre niece several steps 
further wee 2 


THE OTHER MAGAZINES 


© powerful has become the sentiment 
S against foreign art, irrespective of quality, 
that Harper’s recently published an article en- 
titled “The Cézanne Myth,” by Albert Ster- 
ner. If Mr. Sterner had levelled his attack 
only at the exploiters of the master of Aix 
and of other so-called “modernists” his posi- 
tion would have been more tenable. As it is 
a myth is as good as a mile. His article cannot 
alter the real position of Cézanne. 

The leading editorial by Mr. Peyton Bos- 
well in The Art Digest for May fifteenth is 
the best, we think, so far to appear in those 
pages. The balance of the issue measures up. 

The American City devoted a page in its 
May issue to a résumé of F. A. Gutheim’s ar- 
ticle, “The Quality of Public Works,” pub- 


lished in our April number. 
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THE FEDERATION CELEBRATES 
ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

HEN asked what he considered to have 

been the keynote of the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Convention of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts, held last month in Washington, 
an impartial observer replied: “I believe that 
the meetings marked a fortunate flowering of 
a quarter century’s effort. The things the Fed- 
eration set out to foster in 1909 have become 
recognized as so essential that even the Govern- 
ment gives them their due place.” 

And there was justification for this state- 
ment. The session on Monday the fourteenth 
was built around the subject, “The Govern- 
ment Welcomes the Arts.” The first speaker 
was Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who talked informally about “New Ideals 
for Rural Life.” He ended by suggesting that 
the artistic life of farm people should not be 
over-organized. “Keep it fluid,” he urged, “to 
the greatest possible extent. Don’t make our 
farm children feel that art is something obliga- 
tory, but always that it is something to be en- 
joyed—and a privilege. . . .” 

Other speakers at that session were: George 
F. Zook, Commissioner of Education and 
Director-elect of the American Council on 
Education; Arno B. Cammerer, Director of the 
National Park Service; John Collier, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs; and Robert D. Kohn, 
Director of the PWA Housing Corporation. 

On Monday afternoon, Elizabeth Luther 
Cary, an art critic on the New York Times, 
gave her “Comment on Whistler’s Contribu- 
tion to Art,” as the major part of a Whistler 
Memorial Program, in the auditorium of the 
Freer Gallery of Art. 

Tuesday morning (the fifteenth) was de- 
voted to a twenty-fifth anniversary session at 
which presided Dr. Frederick P. Keppel. The 
principal address was given by Herbert Adams, 
noted New York sculptor and one of the orig- 
inal Vice-Presidents of the Federation. He 
traced the organization’s development, told 
how its aims had first been outlined and then 
gradually accomplished. 

That evening Forbes Watson, Technical Di- 
rector of the Public Works of Art Project, 
spoke on the Project with special reference to 
the national exhibition of work done under it. 
After his talk the audience left the auditorium 
of the Corcoran Gallery and mounted to the 
exhibition itself hung in the galleries. He 
pointed out the importance of the recognition 
of the artist as the shaper as well as the recorder 
of civilization, and hailed the Government’s 
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successful experiment in patronage as a pro- 
foundly progressive step. 

On Wednesday morning the session had as 
its subject “The Arts Find a Place.” The first 
speaker was George Biddle, the painter, who 
spoke on “The Artist Serves His Community.” 
He praised the PWAP for helping to bring 
the artist back from the periphery of life to 
its center. The artists can help in the founda- 
tion of a saner social order, he said, and asked: 
“Shall it be only the communists of America 
that arrogate to themselves the privilege of 
using art to express their ideals? We American 
artists, hoping for an American future, de- 
mand the same privilege. . . .” 

Other speakers that morning were W. M. 
Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; Edward B. Rowan, Assistant Technical 
Director of the PWVAP; Allen Eaton, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation; and René d’Harnon- 
court, Director of the radio series, Art in 
America. 

On Wednesday afternoon the annual busi- 
ness meeting was held for the election of new 
officers and directors, and the adoption of reso- 
lutions. F. A. Whiting, President of the Fed- 
eration, gave his closing address, “Looking For- 
ward,” in which he outlined the plans and pos- 
sibilities for the future. He said: “Much of the 
new foundation made necessary by the recent 
holocaust will be hidden . . . when the real 
structure of our planning rises above the sur- 
face; but its enduring quality depends upon 
the integrity and honesty of its foundations, 
and the wisdom and human understanding of 
its design. .. .” 

That evening, members, delegates and guests 
assembled for the Annual Dinner at which 
Mrs. Roosevelt was the guest of honor and Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall was the speaker. His 
subject was “Art and Democracy” and he 
spoke of the arts as indispensable in the train- 
ing of our social reactions. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also said a few words about 
the present Administration’s attitude toward 
the arts. “I have . . . been interested in the 
reaction of the artists to an opportunity to 
work for the Government. . . . I think it is 
wonderful for the Government and for the 
people of the country in general . . . because 
there are many more today throughout the 
country conscious of the fact that expression 
—art expression—is something of concern to 
every community. .. .” 

(The proceedings of the Convention will 
be published in full in an Anniversary Sup- 
plement to an early issue of this magazine.) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Technics and Civilization 


By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Publishers. Price, $4.50. 


HROUGH all of Lewis Mumford’s past writ- 
ins there has run a definite connective 
purpose which gives the body of his work a sig- 
nificance that is broader than the specific fields 
into which he has made critical excursions. His 
The Brown Decades showed us the real char- 
acter of an American epoch too often emptily 
summed up by its minor characteristics. The 
Golden Day recalled the vitality of another 
phase of the American spirit, and Sticks and 
Stones separated the true from the false in the 
belief, still curiously widespread, that only in 
architecture has America adequately expressed 
herself. His critique of Herman Melville re- 
mains the most considered one that has been 
written, and Mumford’s frequent mention of 
other middle American literary personalities 
has done much to revive reputations which 
awaited contemporary reinterpretation. 

But apart from these few examples of the 
range of Mumford’s critical personality in the 
American tradition, the core of his work has 
built up a coherent understanding of the essen- 
tial American spirit. His appraisal of the past 
phases of its evolution has the same contem- 
porary validity as his sound judgments of cur- 
rent American or world accomplishments in 
the fields of his interests. His international fair- 
mindedness eliminates any touch of chauvin- 
ism and at the same time lends additional con- 
viction to his American enthusiasms. 

A preoccupation with the problems of eco- 
nomics and sociological values points his crit- 
ical activity in art, architecture, and literature 
‘with a further authority. Psychological percep- 
tion and an interest in philosophy contribute 
-exactness and breadth to the personality ap- 
parent in all of his writing. From the interplay 
~of these points of view any consideration of so 
broad a field as Technics and Civilization 
could not help making interesting reading, but 
more than that, Mumford’s achievement en- 
tirely measures up to the importance of his 
subject. 

With sure generalization and a facile mass- 
ing of specific data, Mumford weaves his case 
for the understanding of the growth of the 
need for technics, their invention and their 
actual and possible place in the present scheme 
of existence, out of a multitude of facts in 


Western history from the tenth century to 
the present, when the interrelation of tech- 
nology and civilization has become so complex 
that the future of the one or the other juggles 
with the varying emphasis on cause and effect. 

In the breakdown of the mediaeval life-atti- 
tude and the changing values of the larger 
world which men then set out to conquer, 
Mumford notes the beginnings of the need for 
technics and for faith in them. Out of the 
regimentation of the monastery, the changed, 
actually measured concepts of time and space 
turned men’s thoughts to mechanization, to the 
invention of means to conserve time and elim- 
inate space. Such varied developments as radio, 
capitalism, precision instruments and transat- 
lantic flights have a philosophical background 
in these concepts, just as mediaeval magic sug- 
gested the actual possibility of the invention 
of more predictable science. 

Mumford assigns three phases of develop- 
ment to the Machine Age and shows in the 
present period how unnecessary it should be 
that this label carry its usual unpleasant con- 
notation. A main thesis of the book is that 
the machine in itself is not at fault for the 
evils blamed on the age, but rather our social 
institutions and the economic structure which 
took hold in the blighted middle period of de- 
velopment, called the paleotechnic phase, and 
which are now outworn, though still existing 
forms. With the present neotechnic phase, the 
development of technics has reached a point 
where refinement is more necessary than irra- 
tional expansion. The economic system which 
has exploited the machine for something less 
than the common good should now not only 
develop characteristics of an efficient machine, 
but must also, along with sociology, be found- 
ed on less abstract, more human values. The 
integration of the machine with life must be- 
come organic. “In short,” says Mumford, “the 
integral esthetic organization of the machine 
becomes, with the neotechnic economy, the 
final step in ensuring its efficiency. While the 
esthetics of the machine is more independent 
of subjective factors than the esthetics of a 
painting, there is a point in the background 
at which they both nevertheless meet; for pure 
emotional responses and our standards of efh- 
ciency and beauty are derivable largely in both 
cases from our reactions to the world of life, 
where correct adaptations of form have so fre- 
quently survived.” 
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Mumford’s emphasis drops like a plumb 
line through the full pictures which he draws 
of life in the three phases of the development 
of technics, and picks the pertinent facts for 
his argument. But aside from the factual his- 
torical evolution of the machine from those 
of wind and water-power through the use of 
steam and internal combustion and finally 
electricity, the far-reaching social effects of this 
progress lead to fascinating digressions. As a 
single example, in considering the effects of 
the production of glass, Mumford points to 
the influence on painting of seeing the world 
framed in windows and mirrors and in turn 
the introspective twist that mirrors gave the 
ego, epitomized in Rembrandt’s great series of 
searching self-portraits. Mumford draws fre- 
quently on art for evidence and illustration. 
There are interesting discussions of the status 
of the artist from the time of Leonardo 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies when the artist isolated himself from the 
bleakness of industrial life or, at best, as in 
Turner, only reacted against it. In this connec- 
tion one also notes the chapter on the romantic 
escape as the most intelligent evaluation of the 
good and bad in the romantic attitude. Mum- 
ford ends with an inspiriting discussion of the 
place of the artist and the creative worker in 
the future technical scheme. 

In discussing the final assimilation of tech- 
nological advances, the problems and infinite 
possibilities of which lie before the world to- 
day, Mumford writes with a sure enthusiasm 
of the direction the new world order must take. 
His vision is comprehensive and clear and has 
the conviction of being undeniably right. His 
thesis is the direct antithesis of that set forth 
by Spengler in his Decline of the West. The 
two books make an interesting comparison, 
dealing as they often do with the same basic 
material assimilated on an epic scale. But 
where Spengler was bound by preformed sterile 
ideas to which he brilliantly warped the facts 
and was further forced over into nonsense such 
as his Men and Technics by the rationalizing 
of his elaborate historical method, Mumford, 
seeing eye to eye with the facts, works forward 
from an entirely opposite approach and com- 
poses out of the panorama of the last few 
centuries the emergent form of our civilization. 
It is a challenging conception, and anyone to 
whom the last chapter of Mumford’s book 
spells decline must, like the encyclopedically 
sterile Spengler, have his vision shortened by 
too many prejudices which today lack vitality. 

INSLEE A. HOPPER 
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Portrait of America 

By Diego Rivera. With an explanatory text by Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe. New York, Covici-Friede, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $3.50. 

N the introduction to this picture book of 

his fresco work in America, Diego Rivera 
writes: “If my work has a purpose, it may be 
summed up as being to make the greatest con- 
tribution of which I am capable to the esthetic 
nourishment of the working class, in the form 
of clarifying expression of the things that class 
must understand in its struggle for a classless 
society.” In a vigorous style the painter re- 
counts his trips to the United States: Cali- 
fornia, which he found physically akin to his 
native Mexico; Detroit, where the exquisite 
machinery of the Ford factories fascinated 
him; and New York, bristling with unsympa- 
thetic capitalists. The Radio City affair he 
satirizes as “The Battle of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter,” laying before the reader his plans and 
hopes for the unfinished and now destroyed 
frescos, which are illustrated by six smuggled 
photographs, never before published. This 
resco was necessarily communistic, portraying 
the evils of the present régime, “for such a 
painting would continue to have esthetic and 
social value—and still greater historical value 
—when the building passed from the hands of 
its temporary capitalist owners into those of 
the free commonwealth of all society.” As a 
propagandist Rivera’s strategy is amazingly 
naive. 

His hopes of creating a great fresco of com- 
munistic doctrine in one of New York’s lar- 
gest buildings blasted, Rivera moved to the 
humble loft of the New Workers’ School, and 
there painted a series of panels illustrating the 
history of American class struggle as inter- 
preted by his friend, the president of the 
school, Mr. Bertram D. Wolfe. The ideo- 
logical program is printed in the book, which 
becomes a plea for communism rather than an 
appreciation of the painter’s work. As one 
reads through the essay and glances at the ac- 
companying reproductions, one feels that the 
school rather than the painter has benefited 
from the joint work (a note on the jacket re- 
fers to Mr. Wolfe as co-author). The work- 
ers have gained by the services of a most 
powerful painter; he, on the other hand, has 
suffered from too much dialectic ideology, so 
that the panels are hopelessly overcrowded 
and lack spatial organization. 

One feels that in his introduction the painter 
has rationalized a little too neatly his progress 
through America, from painting in a stock- 
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broker’s luncheon club to a communist organi- 
zation. The text is planned to be an interpreta- 
tion and apologium of what may be called the 
ideological side of Rivera’s art. For the tech- 
nical side the reader should consult the paint- 
er’s article in the January issue of The Archi- 
tectural Forum. 

The sixty aquatone plates are the real con- 
tribution of the book. They tell in the paint- 
et’s own terms the story of an important chap- 
ter in contemporary art, the “Mexican inva- 
sion.” They need no interpretation, for they 
are readily grasped comments on a civilization 
and a social theory. Covici-Friede deserve 
praise for publishing the reproductions and 
thus making known the strong paintings of 
one who has turned his back on rarefied ab- 
stractions to create a style on the sound belief 
that in all true art the aesthetic, technical, and 
social factors are inseparable. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


The Transformation of 
Nature in Art 


By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Cambridge, 1934. 
Harvard University Press, Publishers. Price, $3.00. 


T is inevitable that in a civilization like ours 
il there should be a good deal of theorizing 
about the arts, an attempt to understand the 
art of the past and of our own day, a search- 
ing for universal principles that will serve as a 
basis for practice and judgment. The modern 
reader of the Occident who is concerned in 
particular with the plastic arts has recourse to 


. two types of books on art theory: those pre- 


senting academic systems of thought about art, 
generally designated as “aesthetics,” and those 


_ dealing with rules to be applied by the prac- 


ticing artist and the connoisseur, for example 
the rules governing composition, drawing, and 


“design. Books on aesthetics have been written 


for the most part by professional philosophers, 


-who have drawn their illustrative material 


y 


chiefly from the realm of literature. Such 


works, though useful and suggestive, are not 


entirely satisfactory for anyone who seeks an 
impetus for a train of thought concerned with 
the arts of design. On the other hand, books 
on design and related problems are limited by 
considerations of actual practice, and hence 


are lacking in ultimate interpretation. 


“The Transformation of Nature in Art” is 
an attempt to develop a universal aesthetic, 
but with particular emphasis upon the plastic 
arts. Obviously, no such system can pretend 
at universality that does not take into account 


the great productions of the East, as well as 
those of medieval Europe. Most of the sys- 
tems with which we are familiar, for example 
those to be found in college text-books of 
aesthetics, are conditioned by our Western 
mode of thought, dominated by the ideas 
which have come down to us from the Hellenic 
and Roman cultures, and therefore blandly ob- 
livious of the oriental or medieval point of 
view. Worringer was among the first to point 
this out; but Worringer, in analyzing the spirit 
of Gothic as revealed in its art, and compar- 
ing it with the antique, oriental, and modern, 
was investigating through psychological in- 
sight. Mr. Coomaraswamy, in the present 
work, makes a study of documentary sources, 
and thus interprets for us the cultures con- 
cerned in the actual terms of the contemporary 
thinkers. In establishing a basis for a general 
theory of art, his approach is that of “co- 
ordinating Eastern and Western points of 
view.” The Western, however, is limited to 
that of Europe in the Middle Ages, since the 
ideas of antique and of modern (i. e., post 
Renaissance) writers are untenable as applied 
to works outside the Graeco-Roman tradition, 
and hence are fallible in a general view. 
From the first two chapters of the book, 
treating of (1) the aesthetic theories of India 
and the Far East, and (2) those of medieval 
Europe as represented by the writings of the 
scholastic theologian Meister Eckhart, we may 
deduce the author’s theme, which is briefly 
(and inadequately) as follows: There are three 
stages of activity in the production of every 
work of art. The first, a mental activity, is coin- 
cident with that moment of vision when the 
artist first draws the idea “from the immanent 
space of the heart” (a process which our aes- 
theticians would call “intuition”). The second, 
also mental, begins with the artist’s concentra- 
tion upon the subject to be rendered. Ideally, 
this concentration should be so intense that 
the artist becomes completely identified with 
his subject, so that there is no distinction be- 
tween seer and seen. (“Give thy whole self 
up to it, then look, refusing to see anything 
but what thou findest there.”—Meister Eck- 
hart.) The third stage, which may be simul- 
taneous with the preceding, is the manufacture 
or execution of the work. Thus the artist does 
not reveal himself, but the vision within him. 
And since his work is an image or reflection 
of that vision, and not an imitation of a ma- 
terial model existing in space, the ability to 
produce the illusion of physical appearance is 
not an essential requirement. Indeed, Mr. 
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Coomaraswamy believes that this is an abso- 
lute deterrent to the rendering of an inner 
vision. 

Such a view of art is firmly linked with the- 
ology, or with a view of life as a whole; for 
no matter what is the subject of the artist’s 
work, be it a symbol of a religious dogma, 
or an image of one of the works of Nature, 
it is derived ultimately from divine inspira- 
tion. Furthermore, the artist during the prog- 
ress of his creation is working in the manner 
of the Creator; or, as the author points out 
in quoting from St. Thomas Aquinas, “Art 
imitates Nature in Her operations.” 

The latter chapters of the book sustain or 
elaborate upon the original theme. There is 
a discussion of the reactions to art of the lay- 
man in India, showing that the attitude of the 
public there has been compatible with that of 
the technical and religious writers. A canon of 
proportion for the making of images, as set 
forth in an Indian treatise on statecraft, is 
translated and interpreted. The chapter on 
“Paroksa” contains a discussion of the use of 
symbols. The following chapter, “Abhasa,” 
deals with the problem of suggesting a third 
dimension upon a flat surface in painting. 
Finally, in writing upon “The Origin and Use 
of Images in India,” the author shows that, 
contrary to the popular Western notion, Bud- 
dhism is not an idolatrous religion. 

Many readers will no doubt find it regret- 
table that the author seems unwilling to admit 
that the dominant Western modes of artistic 
expression are incapable of revealing spiritual 
values, or rendering the noumenal aspects of 
Nature. Certainly modern Europe has pro- 
duced numerous artists who have accomplished 
just this. Such men were Blake (the one excep- 
tion to whom he refers), Leonardo da Vinci 
(whom he seems to misunderstand) , Breughel, 
Rembrandt, Turner, Goya, and Degas. 

Because many of the points which Mr. 
Coomaraswamy makes are not sufficiently 
recognized or appreciated among us, he is jus- 
tified in assuming an emphasis which at first 
may seem unconciliatory and immoderate. His 
book is filled with inspiring ideas, which de- 
serve broad dissemination among our laymen, 
and theorists as well. It is not to be read 
lightly, but must be followed with thoughtful 
consideration, studied as a text-book or cate- 
chism. Whoever so devotes himself will be re- 
watded, and will hope that many other readers 
will do likewise. 

BERNARD LEMANN 
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Book Sales Service 
Modified by NRA 


NDER Schedule “B” of the Retail Code 
for the Booksellers’ Division of the Retail 
Trade the Book Sales Service of The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts is classified as a “Book- 
seller.” Consequently this Federation Mem- 
bership privilege is modified by the following: 
Section 3, (a) “Except as hereinafter speci- 
fied no bookseller shall sell or offer for sale 
any copy or edition of any book during the 
first six (6) months after the publication date 
thereof, or if published before July rst of any 
year, until January first of the following year, 
at a price lower than the publisher’s published 
price thereof.” 

Although this does away with our former 
ten per cent discount on many books of cur- 
rent interest, Book Sales Service will gladly 
handle orders at list price on books affected 
by Section 3, (a), and have them sent post- 
paid to members and readers of the Magazine. 


Books Received 


The Art of the Greeks, by H. B. Walters. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Price, $6.50. 


English Domestic Silver, by C. C. Oman. New York, 
The Macmillan Company; London, A. & C. 
Black, Ltd. (The Library of English Art). Price, 
$2.50. 


Gardens of Colony and State (Vol. II, Dealing with 
the South), Compiled and Edited by Alice G. B. 
Lockwood. Published for the Garden Club of 
America by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $25.00. 


Modern Art, by Thomas Craven. New York, Simon 
& Schuster. Price, $3.75. 


Modern Furnishing and Decoration, by Derek Pat- 
more. New York, Studio Publications, Inc.; Lon- 


don, The Studio Limited. Price, $4.50. 
Modern Mural Sculpture, by Lee Lawrie. (V a, En- 


joy Your Museum Series.) Pasadena, California, 
Esto Publishing Company. Price, 10 cents. 


Painting by Cézanne, by Ralph Pearson. (I b, Enjoy 
Your Museum Series.) Pasadena, California, Esto 
Publishing Company. Price, 10 cents. 


The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, by 
Charles Hartshorne. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press. Price, $3.00. 


Portrait of America, by Diego Rivera and Bertram 
D. Wolfe. New York, Covici-Friede. Price, $3.50. 


The Story of England’s Architecture, by Thomas E. 
Tallmadge. New York, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. Price, $4.00. ‘ 
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MATTERS OF OPINION 


Bismarck Defended 
Sir: 


We appreciate very much the remarks made 
in general about Holabird & Root’s work and 
the interest taken in our North Dakota Capi- 
tol Building at Bismarck, as indicated by your 
Field Notes in the March issue. 

We note your criticism of the office build- 
ing character of the tower. I think you will 
recognize that a dominating feature in a struc- 
ture on a plain is not unusual . . . viz.: the 
Italian towers and domes, the towers of the 
Oxford colleges, the Cathedral of Chartres 
and other such examples. Hitherto in public 
buildings these domes or towers have been 
merely decorative and monumental, as a rule 
windowless and mostly unused. Our limited 
appropriation and the requirements for space 
strongly suggested the use of this feature for 
offices, and we can see no reason, practical or 
esthetic, against it. We have learned that the 
arrangement of space in office building design, 
when forced upward to many stories in con- 
gested areas, has proved particularly econom- 
ical from the points of view of vertical circula- 
tion, light, and air. The arrangement of such 
areas is more efficient than if they had been 
distributed in a low structure with their ex- 
tended circulations. 

In North Dakota the Legislative depart- 
ment of the State operates but two months 
every two years, the Administrative is continu- 
. ous. It seemed logical to separate them rather 
than to mix them together as has been cus- 
tomary in most capitol structures. 

The limited appropriation of $1,800,000 
and requirement of space of some 320,000 sq. 
ft. required a pretty efficient arrangement. A 
~ square foot of space was consequently de- 
veloped at $5.70 whereas it has been quite cus- 
~ tomary in other capitol structures for this to 
run from $15.00 to $20.00 per sq. ft. 

In general we frankly tried to apply to the 
capitol building some of the requirements that 
had been forced into investment structures— 
an attitude which is not always taken in public 
buildings. 

Why should we not use what we have 
-learned in commercial structures to develop an 
efficient and useful landmark to dominate the 
rolling plains of North Dakota? 

Yours very truly, 


HOLABIRD & ROOT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cross Sections in Art 
Sir: 

The “cross section” of art had a creditable 
birth and reflected a generous and_broad- 
minded attitude of the museum toward all 
classes and conditions which appealed for 
recognition at its doors. It revealed very shortly 
that there were many men of many minds in 
the business of applying paint to canvas, an 
assortment as complex as it was baffling. 

When viewed as a policy of advancing the 
cause for which the museum stands it is a 
fair question, after a few years of experiment, 
to ask: Does it? Frankly it has fallen to just 
about that grade of altruistic endeavor which 
in social economics has resulted in the dole. 
Tt is food and shelter to all comers. The word 
has been passed about: “there is a roof and 
wall space to be had if one can prove that he 
belongs to a ‘section.’” The visitor to a gal- 
lery in search for truth about this thing called 
art is obliged to consider the outpourings of 
the halt and the lame as a legitimate part of 
the nation’s stand on this measurably impor- 
tant topic. He looks at man, presumably 
created in God’s image, set forth as a stuffed 
doll with balloon cheeks and hands and feet 
one-third the natural size, or hands with dirt 
between the fingers which he takes to be the 
shadows that the hasty one feels to be good 
enough since this “goes” in his section. The 
ingenuous belief of these sharers of the mu- 
seum’s bounty appears to be “Art is the way 
I do it!” But why add to the collection of 
weirdnesses which confronts one as he is per- 
mitted to pick and choose from the mélange 
presented by “a generous attitude.” 

Be it said in all justice to the attitude, that 
the net thus broadly cast is bound to bring in 
the larger proportion of good, and that the 

enny dreadfuls are but flies in the ointment. 
But why should an exhibition of American art 
have flies on it of any sort? 

Said Alfred Noyes, the English poet, “It 
is my sincere belief that there will be either 
a much worse condition in the arts and general 
culture, which may put an end to civilized 
fine arts, or perhaps a discovery of the fixed 
principles which guide the arts. If there is such 
a rediscovery it will be due only to those who 
feel the need of fixed standards and principles. 
We all must have a true guide.” It is only 
fair to ask what the natural reaction must be 
to the student after years of diligent study 
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when he finds an exhibition willing to honor 
the negation of practically everything he has 
acquired—drawing, values, perspective, con- 
sistent color, construction. The situation has 
its counterpart in the social problem of the 
halt and the lame. Until the subject was 
studied and a natural altruism exchanged for 
scientific methods, the unworthy often re- 
ceived undeserved relief. Our desire to help 
was curbed with caution, “send such appli- 
cants to the bureau of information.” 

It is here that these experimenters in art 
should go. There are several channels of in- 
formation concerning what art is and what its 
purpose—its history, its philosophy, the creed 
of the masters, the school of art, the advice 
of those who speak with experience. All these 
are at the service of those who long for a roof 
and a wall and should enter by the gate, in- 
stead of climbing up some other way. 

If America is to fulfill the brilliant proph- 
ecies of a benevolent European opinion, it is 
time to eliminate the “cross sections,” making 
straight the broad highway on which true 
modernism and a truly American expression 
in art may proceed together to that much de- 
sired goal. 

HENRY RANKIN POORE 
Orange, New Jersey 


Eakins and the Passing Scene 
Sir: 

With much appreciation I read the scholarly 
tribute paid by Mr. E. M. Benson in your 
February number to Thomas Eakins, but may 
I be permitted to take issue with his statement, 
“his comment on the American scene was 
limited mainly to landscapes, portraits of 
American types, and the characteristic plush 
upholstered sitting rooms of the period” and 
“the passing scene meant nothing to Eakins.” 

Passing quickly over “The Gross Clinic” 
and “Agnew Clinic,” each mirroring an im- 
portant epoch of American medicine, the 
Cushing portrait, which marks the founding 
of the magnificent anthropological collection 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Art, let us arrive 
at what Eakins did in a masterly manner for 
the world of sport. 

On the Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, was 
laid the foundation of one of our greatest 
sports—amateur rowing. It was, however, the 
professionals who started the sport. Eakins, an 
experienced oarsman, left us a real history of 
the time in “Turning the Stake,” now in the 
Cleveland Museum, the “Biglin Brothers” at 


the Pennsylvania Museum, “Pennsylvania 
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Barge Four,” in the Brooklyn Institute, and 
many others. 

“Hikers Racing on the Delaware” shows a 
popular type of yacht of its day. 

“Fairman Rogers Coach and Four” brings 
back to us the days when coaching was in 
vogue. 

“Pushing for Rail” in the Metropolitan re- 
veals a sport now seldom found in the nearby 
Penhsylvania and New Jersey marshes. 

Swimming is represented by “The Swim- 
ming Hole,” owned for many years by the 
Fort Worth Museum. 

A picture called “Wrestling” is the prized 
possession of Dr. Fiske Kimball, Director of 
the Pennsylvania Museum. 

“Boxing” brings us to the life size “Taking 
the Count” presented to Yale by Francis P. 
Garvan, Esq.; “Between Rounds,” owned by 
the Pennsylvania Museum, and “Salutat,” pre- 
sented to Phillips Andover by Thomas Coch- 
ran, Esq. 

“Bringing in the Net” at Gloucester, N. J., 
is another echo of the past, for the shad have 
long since departed from this locality. 

In each of these sports a student and ex- 
pert, he has left us a record of them as exem- 
plified in his day, which may bespeak the 
mauve age, but not the “plush interior,” nor 
does it indicate that “the passing scene meant 
nothing to Eakins.” 

CLARENCE W. CRANMER 
The Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia 


Summer Shows 


The Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, has been combined with the 
A. K. Cross Art School, Boothbay Harbor. 

Gloucester Society of Artists, Incorporated, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. First Exhibition, 
June 30 to July 31; Second Exhibition, 
August 4 to September 15. 

Lyme Art Association, Old Lyme, Connecti- 
cut. Water Color, Etching, Pastel Exhibi- 
tion, June 16 to July 8; Annual Oil Exhibi- 
tion, July 28 to September 4; Second Au- 
tumn Exhibition (artist members only), 
September 15 to October 9. 

Mystic Art Association, Incorporated, Mystic, 
Connecticut. Memorial Exhibition of 
Charles H. Davis, first three weeks of July; 
Annual Exhibition, late July to middle of 
September. 

Art Association of Newport, Newport, Rhode 
Island. Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 

(Continued on page 352) 


AMERICA LEADS 


IN 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


THE telephone was invented in this 
country and it has reached its high- 
est development here. There are six 
times as many telephones in relation 
to population in the United States as 
in Europe and the service is better. 
This high efficiency did not just 
happen. It is the result of American 
initiative and a sincere desire to serve 
the public. Back of it all you see the 
value of the structure and the funda- 
mental policies of the Bell System. 


This system functions in the best 


BELL 


TELE PHONE 


interests of the telephone user because 
it combines and unifies the essentials 
of efficient telephone communication 
—research, engineering, manufacture, 
supply and operation. There is no 
waste through an overlapping of 
activities. Everything is co-ordinated 
to give you the best telephone service 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The general plan of the Bell System 
is the cumulation of more than fifty 
years’ experience, resulting in one pol- 


icy, one system and universal service. 


SYSTEM 
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what is so rare 
as a day in June? 


t are one of those artists 
who go off to the country at this 
time of the year, you will be want- 
ing to lay in a full supply of colors 
and other materials. 

Take an inventory not only of 
the materials you now have in 
hand, but also take stock of the 
satisfaction and results you have 
been getting with the colors and 
canvases and brushes you have 
been using. If you want better 
results—and who doesn’t?—this is 
the ideal time to try 


WEBER 


FINE ARTIST COLORS 
OIL - WATER : TEMPERA - PASTEL 


‘“*The Colors the Old Masters 
Would Have Used”’ 


Eighty years’ experience and eighty 
years of adherence to the highest 
standards of quality enable us to 
offer products second to none in 
the world. 


Ask for Weber Artist Colors 
when you are in need of O31, 
Water, Tempera, or Pastel. 
Also Prepared Canvases, 
Oils, Varnishes, Vehicles. 
Fine Artist brushes. Etchers’ 
Inks, Papers, Presses and 
Tools. Supplies for Modelers 
and Sculptors. 


agents and dealers everywhere 


WEBER 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sy 1853 MAKERS OF FINE 
ARTIST AND DRAWING MATERIALS 


Summer Shows 
(Continued from page 350) 


July 7 to 29 (entries in by June 22); Water 
Color Show, August 18 to September 8 
(entries in by August 8). Jury Exhibitions. 
Open to all. 

North Shore Arts Association, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. Annual Exhibition, June 30 
to September 8. 

Ogunquit Art Center, Ogunquit, Maine. 
Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
and Etchings, July 1 to September 8. Jury 
Exhibition, open to all. 

Provincetown Art Association, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. Modern Exhibition, July 1 
to July 29; Twentieth Annual Exhibition, 
August 5 to September 3 

Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. (1) Winter’s Work from Guild 
Hall Classes, (2) Oils and Sculpture, (3) 
Water Colors, (4) Small Paintings, 
Thumb Box Sketches, etc., (5) Pottery and 
Craft; from approximately June 1 to Sep- 


tember ro. 


Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado, 
Fortieth Annual Exhibition, Painting, 
Sculpture, Drawing, Lithography, Etching, 
Woodblock Prints. Open to all, June 19 to 


September 1. Entries received June 6 and 7. 


New York Galleries 
Frans Buffa, 58 W. 57th St. Group Exhibi- 


tion, June 1 to 30. 
Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Boston 
Society of Independent Artists, June 1 to 9. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. Group 
Show of Paintings and Sculpture, June 1 to 


15. 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St. roth and 20th 
Century French Paintings, June 1 to 30. 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th St. Prints for 
Golfers by Lauren Ford, June 1 to 30; Art 
for the Garden, June 1 to 30. 

The Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Member 
Show of Oils and Watercolors, June 1 to 30. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave. 1934 Founders’ Show, June 1 to 30. 

Walter M. Grant Gallery, 9 E. 57th St. 
Watercolors and Prints, June 1 to 30. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54th St. Antiquities and 
Numismatics, June 1 to 30. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. Paintings by 
American Artists, June 1 to 30. 

Macbeth Gallery Annex, 19 E. 57th St. Third 
Exhibition of Paintings at $100.00. 

(Continued on page 353) 


New York Galleries 


(Continued from page 352) 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. 
and 82nd St. Landscape Paintings, June 1 
to 30; German 15th and 16th Century 
Prints, June 1 to 30. 

Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave. Mural 
Sketches and Watercolors, by Paul R. Melts- 


ner, June 1 to 30; Group Show, June 1 to 


30. ’ 

Milch Gallery, 108 W. 57th St. Selected 
Group of Paintings by American Artists, 
June 1 to 30. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. 
Summer Exhibition, including entire Bliss 
Collection, June 1 to 30; Models and Photo- 
graphs of Modern Housing, June 1 to 30. 

Frank K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings 
and Watercolors by American Artists, June 
I to 30. 

Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. Stu- 
dents’ Exhibition of the Master Institute, 
June 1 to 30. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. Group 
Exhibition of Marine Painting, June 1 to 30. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St. Paintings by In- 
ternational Artists, June 1 to 30. 

Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. 18th 
Century English Portraits, June 1 to 30. 


MERGER OF TWO GALLERIES 
Ehrich Galleries, Inc., the first galleries in 


America to specialize in old masters and early 
American paintings, have merged with the 
Newhouse Galleries, Inc. The new firm, known 
‘as Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc., is located at 578 
Madison Ave., New York City, the former 
address of Newhouse. Added floor space has 
been taken and a print department devoted to 
modern American prints will be added to the 
-galleries of old masters and modern paintings. 
- Bertram M. Newhouse is president and 
“Walter L. Ehrich is treasurer. 


Foreign Travel and Study 


The students of the Fontainebleau School 
of Fine Arts will participate in a special con- 
test this summer on a decoration project for 
the suite de luxe of the new S. S. Normandy 
on which the French Line has resumed con- 
struction. The decorative scheme is to be the 
most ambitious ever undertaken on a steamer 
and will require the collaboration of architects, 
‘painters and sculptors. The winners of the con- 
test will remain in France after the end of the 
summer school term to execute the work. The 
‘school, conducted during the summer months 


(Continued on page 354) 


OUTDOOR 
SKETCHING SET 


PAT, APPLIED FOR 


HIS set is made especially for 
Taeching The palette holder 
leaves the fingers free to hold a sketch- 
ing pad. The box opens wide enough 
to give easy access to all the pencils, 
so that you never lose time looking for 
the right color. It is light and compact 
and the eighteen colors have been care- 
fully chosen to give you a good range 


for sketching. 


The crayons are the Polycolor, a wax 
crayon of the finest quality. These 
crayons are sunfast and are soft and 


delightful to use. 


Send for our colored sketches and a Polycolor 
chart showing the sixty-four colors in which 
it is made. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Clip this coupon and mail TODAY 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CoO., Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your set of colored sketches and 
the Polycolor chart of sixty-four colors. 


FREE 


THIS SAMPLE BOOK 


ahid-Gox 
eee 


THE FAMOUS ENGLISH WATER COLOR PAPER 


AT LAST! David Cox Drawing... the finest sheet for painting in water 
color... now available in America for the first time ... in all of the five 
shades ... in both light and heavy weights . .. and the five finishes. 


Artist material houses throughout this country are being contacted to carry 
this famous paper ... to give you a convenient, steady local source of supply. 
To do this takes time. Should your local supply house not have sample 
books, write us directly ... a copy will be sent you immediately .. . free, 
of course. 


Oh, yes, give your dealer’s name, too, please. 


EXCLUSIVE IMPORTERS—DAVID COX DRAWING PAPER 


Bok. Elok LOg Tee 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
126 SIXTH STREET, PLT TSBURGH, PA. 


Foreign Travel and Study 


MATERIALS of Art 
The of Ar (Continued from page 353) 


The MAKING of Art 


FIN The CRITICISM of Art 
A R T TheENJOYMENT of Art 


for American students of Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Graphic Arts, is housed in 


By H GOODHART-RENDEL. A book by 
the Slade Professor at Oxford showing the under- 
lying unity of all the arts. Not only printing, 
sculpture, and architecture, which naturally take 
first place, but music, literature and drama are 
considered, with a delightful analysis of right and 
wrong methods in contemporary criticism. $1.50 


NATURE IN DESIGN 


By JOAN EVANS. “In this well-printed mono- 
graph Dr. Joan Evans presents the refreshing 
novelty of a learned and fully-documented work 
which is written with charm and distinction. . 

Here is a rich and mellow book, the main theme 
being throughout fittingly illustrated by side- 
lights ons literature. The scholar must consult 
it, and the layman will read it with pleasure.”’— 
Saturday Review of Literature, 48 half-tones, 8 line 
blocks, coloured frontispiece. $5.00 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By A. W. CLAPHAM. A general view of the 
subjecc, elucidated by numerous beautiful photo- 
graphs and plans. A standard account of the 
Romanesque period in England. Vol. I (1930) 
$10.50; Vol. IT (Just ready) $12.00. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREsSs 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the historic Palace of Fontainebleau and is 
under the patronage of the French Govern- 
ment. 

The Open Road, New York, a non-com- 
mercial organization maintained in the inter- 
ests of international friendship and education, 
is managing a number of unusually interesting 
European trips and study courses this summer. 
These include a trip through Dalmatia for 
students, under the auspices of the National 
Student Federation of America; an Interracial 
Study Tour to the Soviet Union; a Palestine 
Seminar in which the sociological aspects will 
be emphasized; a series of courses conducted 
in English at the Moscow University Summer 
School; and three general European tours for 
students conducted in conjunction with Euro- 
pean student groups. Further particulars can 
be had by writing this Magazine. 

“A Cultural Pilgrimage to the Orient” is 
the title of a tour being sponsored this summer 
by the Bureau of University Travel. J. Arthur 
MacLean, Curator of Oriental Art in the To- 
ledo Museum, will lead the group. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


@reks GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms 


¢ 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH-NEWHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
Paintings 
578 Madison Avenue 
At 57th Street 
New York City 


BRAUN & CIE., Paris 


Color Facsimile Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters 
Illustrated Catalogues 50 cents 
E. S. HERRMANN, General Agent 
62 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 
210 East 57th Street, New York City 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 


Art Equipment Reference Set 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Aediaeval—Renatssance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN MuseuM COLORPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


The American Wing, a new picture book 
rice, 25 cents 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 


Etchings 
15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
Fuller Building, 51 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Works oF MopErRN 
FRENCH PAINTERS 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 
Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 
Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART DIRECTORY OF 


SCH OOGES 


A Monthly List of Selected Schools 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpvest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 
excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 
ing of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary 
classes for beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 
degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School— Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs (Summer) School-—-May 14-Sept. 29. 


Resident students only. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
Address Chester Springs, Pa., after May 14. 
Write now for summer school booklet 
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231 Perkins St. 


CHARLES WOODBURY 


THE ART OF SEEING 
DRAWING: July 2 to 14, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Ward Perkins, Instructor 
PAINTING: July 16 to August 15, Ogunquit, Me. 
Work out-of-doors in oil and watercolor 
Address Secretary, WOODBURY SCHOOL 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. | 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING 


Can Be Had by Addressing 


CHARLES Z. OFFIN 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 


ALLEN TUCKER'S 


marvelously clear exposition on 


“DESIGN AND THE IDEA” 


is a book that everyone inter- 
ested in art—from the begin- 
ner to the experienced critic— 


treasures. 


Copies may be secured through 
Book Sales 
American Federation of Arts, 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
A 10 percent 


to members of the 


Service of The 


$1 the copy. 
discount 
Federation. 


Send your order today! 


" 
3 
4 
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“How little it costs.” Quite true. On postage 
alone you would spend more than thirty times 
its price for the information contained in its 
848 pages. And part of it you would never get. 
Arthur Millier, writing in the Los Angeles Times, 
gives a fourteen-word suniaey ‘“¢Who’s who 
and what’s what—the answers to 100,000 ques- 
tions concerning art in America.” This mine of 
facts is available only in the American Art 


Annual—because the Annual is a reference work 


ict duplicated by any other publication. Let 


the Annual save you time, trouble and actual 
expense. Order the new Volume 30 today from 
The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. $10 the copy. To libraries, 


members and chapters, a 25 percent discount. 


PRINTING CO, 


ADELPHIA 


Come, muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and 
Aeneas’, Odysseus’ wanderings, 

Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the rocks of 
your snowy Parnassus, 

Repeat at Jerusalem, place the notice high 


on Joppa’s gate and on Mount Moriah, 
The same on the walls of your German, French, and — a 

Spanish castles, and Italian collections, y 
For know, a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, 

untried domain awaits you, demands you. 


~ WALT WHITMAN 


